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To  develop  a  more  complete  understanding  of  the  role  of  explanations  in  the 
workplace,  I  explored  the  processes  that  determine  how  recipients  interpret  and  react  to 
explanations.  Very  little  process-oriented  research  exists  in  the  explanations  literature, 
making  it  unclear  how  and  why  explanations  can  create  beneficial  reactions.  I  explored 
the  possibility  that  explanations  are  an  affective  event,  capable  of  eliciting  positive  and 
negative  emotions  that  can  go  on  to  impact  work  behaviors.  The  affective  consequences 
of  explanations  have  yet  to  be  examined,  though  some  relevant  theories  in  the  area — like 
fairness  theory  or  deonance  theory — do  possess  an  affective  component. 

Results  indicate  that  the  provision  of  an  explanation  was  negatively  related  to  theft. 
An  unfavorable  outcome  that  goes  completely  unexplained  could  have  triggered  the  kinds 
of  retaliation  or  revenge  responses  that  can  incite  theft  behaviors.  In  contrast,  an 
explanation  for  the  unfavorable  outcome  may  have  mitigated  the  need  to  rely  on  theft  to 
set  things  right. 
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Results  also  indicate  that  a  verbal  explanation  was  associated  with  more  frequent 
instances  of  organizational  citizenship  behavior  than  a  written  explanation.  This 
dissertation  is  the  first  study  to  my  knowledge,  to  link  explanation  medium  with  OCB. 
Indeed,  the  OCB  outcome  is  rarely  included  in  explanations  research  in  general, 
particularly  in  laboratory  studies. 

While  many  of  the  behavioral  effects  reviewed  were  consistent  with  predictions, 
the  hypothesized  mechanisms  for  the  effects  were  negative  and  positive  emotions. 
Unfortunately,  the  relationships  between  the  explanation  manipulations  and  the  emotions 
variables  were  largely  nonsignificant.  In  addition,  the  study  failed  to  demonstrate  that 
curiosity  was  related  to  participants'  emotional  reactions. 
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CHAPTER  1 

EFFECTS  OF  EXPLANATIONS  ON  EMOTIONS  AND  WORK  BEHAVIORS 
Inequities  often  arise  among  organizations  in  their  treatment  of  employees,  even 
when  authorities  have  the  best  of  intentions  regarding  fair  and  ethical  behaviors.  Some  of 
those  inequities  are  a  natural  part  of  working  life,  as  evaluations  and  rewards  create 
opportunities  for  social  comparisons  across  employees.  Other  inequities  arise  during 
times  of  economic  crisis,  when  announcements  of  hiring  freezes,  pay  freezes,  pay  cuts, 
layoffs,  and  terminations  occur  in  the  workplace.  The  act  of  providing  an  explanation  for 
such  a  decision,  especially  when  it  is  unfavorable  or  somehow  controversial,  seems 
intuitive. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  however,  many  organizations  fail  to  provide  an 
explanation  for  key  events  or,  instead,  provide  an  explanation  that  is  so  vague  it  is 
completely  devoid  of  any  real  information  (Folger  &  Skariicki,  2001 ;  Smeltzer  &  Zener, 
1992).  In  a  recent  review,  Folger  and  Skariicki  (2001)  attempted  to  explain  why 
managers  do  not  always  do  the  right  thing  when  implementing  these  changes  such  as 
layoffs  (p.  97).  The  authors  argued  that  managers  often  distance  themselves  from 
adversely  affected  employees,  failing  to  provide  an  adequate  explanation  as  a  result.  This 
distancing  can  occur  for  several  reasons,  including  emotional  disfress,  fear  of  being 
blamed  for  a  negative  outcome,  or  concerns  about  making  the  situation  worse. 

Such  distancing  may  also  result  from  apprehension  about  triggering  a  damaging 
lawsuit.  An  ever  increasing  number  of  managerial  decisions  are  becoming  the  target  of 
employee-initiated  lawsuits  (Bies  &  Tyler,  1993),  presenting  a  substantial  cost  to 
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employers  in  terms  of  time,  money,  and  negative  publicity.  Managers  today  must 
navigate  a  daunting  minefield  of  federal  and  state  statutes,  regulations,  and  case  law 
involving  such  issues  as  discrimination,  whistleblowing,  wages,  family  and  medical 
leave,  workers'  compensation,  employee  benefits,  privacy  and  more  (Neuhauser,  2004). 

Recent  newspaper  headlines  have  demonstrated  the  tendency  for  organizations  to 
withhold  adequate  explanations  for  decisions  that  are  unfavorable  or  somehow 
controversial.  Consider  the  recent  layoffs  at  the  beleaguered  accounting  firm  of  Arthur 
Anderson  (Gardner,  2002).  Facing  criminal  charges  resulting  firom  the  Enron  debacle,  the 
company  was  forced  to  lay  off  7,000  workers.  In  a  chilling  example  of  high-tech 
efficiency,  the  company  told  employees  to  check  their  voice  mail  to  learn  if  they  still  had 
a  job.  At  the  Chicago  office,  that  message  was  reportedly  delivered  to  workers  by  email, 
with  a  human  voice  never  being  heard.  Such  inhumane  treatment  is  not  limited  to 
downsizing  contexts.  For  example,  many  companies  have  merged  with  other  firms, 
changed  senior  executives,  cancelled  severance  packages,  stopped  health  benefits,  and 
changed  pension  plans — all  without  managerial  explanations  (Joyce,  2003). 

It  seems  obvious  that  employees  would  want  to  understand  the  reasons  for  these 
organizational  decisions  or  events  that  affect  them  and  their  co-workers,  especially  when 
those  events  are  unfavorable  or  somehow  controversial  (Bobocel  &  Zdaniuk,  2005). 
Indeed,  employees  generally  have  strong  normative  expectations  that  controversial 
actions  will  be  explained  (Bies,  1987;  Bies  &  Moag,  1986;  Bobocel  &  Zdaniuk,  2005; 
Tyler  &  Bies,  1 990).  Moreover,  explanations  may  enhance  perceptions  of  fairness  and 
mitigate  negative  reactions  to  undesirable  decisions  insofar  as  they  signal  respect  and 
concern  for  the  individual  (Bobocel,  Agar,  Meyer,  &  Irving,  1998). 
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For  the  past  2  decades,  the  role  that  explanations  play  in  the  perceptions  of 
workplace  fairness  has  been  the  central  focus  of  an  emerging  body  of  research.  One  of 
the  major  conclusions  drawn  fi-om  that  research  is  that  explanations  can  be  a  simple  and 
effective  mechanism  for  providing  other  parties  with  a  more  favorable  interpretation  of 
an  event  and,  as  a  result,  can  reduce  perceptions  of  unfairness  or  disapproval.  These 
effects  have  been  demonstrated  in  a  variety  of  organizational  contexts  including  job 
recruitment  (Bies  &  Shapiro,  1988),  hiring  (Gilliland,  1994;  Horvath,  Ryan,  &  Stierwah, 
2000),  and  funding  decisions  (Giacalone,  1988;  Sitkin  &  Bies,  1993). 

Explanations  can  be  effective  in  such  contexts,  because  employees  often  have  little 
direct  knowledge  of  the  procedures  by  which  organizational  decisions  are  made  (Bies  & 
Moag,  1986;  Bobocel  &  Zdaniuk,  2005;  Tyler  &  Bies,  1990).  Thus  explanations 
represent  the  central,  or  perhaps  sole,  basis  on  which  employees  can  determine  whether 
they  have  been  unfairly  treated.  Explanations  also  have  the  ability  to  alter  the  behaviors 
and  performance  of  employees.  For  example,  academic  research  has  linked  the  provision 
of  adequate  explanations  to  task  performance,  organizational  citizenship,  withdrawal,  and 
counterproductive  behaviors  (Bobocel  &  Zdaniuk,  2005;  Shaw,  Wild,  &  Colquitt,  2003). 

While  research  has  linked  explanations  to  key  attitudes  and  behaviors,  existing 
studies  have  often  yielded  inconsistent  results.  Some  studies  have  yielded  strong  zero- 
order  effects  of  explanations,  whereas  others  have  reported  nonsignificant  findings.  Some 
studies  have  shown  that  excuses  (where  by  an  authority  shifts  responsibility  to  some 
external  cause)  can  have  beneficial  results;  while  others  have  suggested  that  justifications 
(which  admit  responsibility  while  appealing  to  higher-order  concerns)  are  more  effective. 
Finally,  some  studies  have  predicted  that  explanations  are  more  beneficial  in  intuitively 
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important  contexts,  such  as  layoffs  or  evaluation  procedures;  whereas  others  have  shown 
marginal  effects  in  those  settings. 

Recently,  Shaw  et  al.  (2003)  conducted  a  meta-analytic  review  of  the  explanations 
literature  to  determine  the  overall  effects  of  explanations  and  identify  moderators  of  those 
effects.  The  researchers  found  that  explanation  provision  and  adequacy  had  strong  effects 
on  justice  judgments  as  well  as  other,  more-general  response  variables  including 
cooperative,  retaliation,  and  withdrawal  responses.  An  examination  of  moderator 
variables  revealed  that  explanations  had  stronger  effects  when  they  were  given  after 
unfavorable  outcomes.  They  were  also  more  powerful  when  the  context  had  economic 
consequences,  when  the  recipient  possessed  high  levels  of  inclusion  with  the  organization 
or  group,  and  when  the  decision  involved  had  ethical  or  moral  implications. 

While  the  Shaw  et  al.  (2003)  review  was  helpftil  in  summarizing  the  effects  of 
explanations,  and  identifying  moderators  of  those  effects,  important  gaps  still  remain  in 
the  explanations  literature.  For  example,  scholars  still  lack  a  fundamental  understanding 
of  why  explanations  impact  behaviors — what  is  the  process  or  mechanisms  through 
which  their  effects  occur?  I  suggest  that  explanations  impact  behaviors  by  altering  the 
emotions  that  individuals  feel  in  the  wake  of  negative  outcomes.  In  particular,  I  argue  that 
explanations  can  (depending  on  their  specificity  and  the  medium  in  which  they  are  given) 
alter  both  positive  and  negative  emotions  on  the  part  of  the  recipient.  In  turn,  emotions 
lead  to  the  performance  of  particular  behaviors. 

First,  I  provide  a  historical  overview  of  the  explanations  literature.  I  then  discuss 
the  gaps  mentioned  above  at  greater  length.  Finally,  I  introduce  a  conceptual  model  that 


seeks  to  summarize  the  relationships  among  explanations,  emotions,  and  subsequent 
behavioral  reactions. 

Explanations  Literature:  A  Review.  According  to  Merriam-Webster's  Collegiate 
Dictionary  (1998),  an  explanation  is  the  act  or  process  of  making  something  clear  or 
understandable.  The  term  implies  revealing  the  reason  for,  or  the  cause  of,  some  event 
that  is  not  immediately  obvious  or  entirely  known.  The  study  of  explanations  can  be 
traced  to  several  early  works  in  psychology,  sociology,  and  philosophy  (Schlenker, 
1980).  In  his  seminal  work  on  the  nature  of  motivation,  John  Dewey  (as  cited  in 
Schlenker,  1980)  argued  that  the  term  motive  is  a  linguistic  device  that  emerges  only 
after  an  action  has  transpired.  Motives  do  not  produce  an  action,  but  instead  function  as  a 
means  to  explain  or  account  for  it.  Thus,  a  motive  statement  serves  to  influence  how 
others  interpret  the  individual's  reasons  for  behaving  the  way  he  or  she  did.  Expanding 
on  Dewey's  treatment  of  motives,  C.  W.  Mills  (as  cited  in  Schlenker,  1980)  suggested 
that  motive  statements  are  needed  only  after  unexpected  actions  that  cause  an  audience  to 
question  the  appropriateness  of  the  individual's  intentions  and  character.  Later,  in  an 
essay  entitled  "A  Plea  for  Excuses,"  the  philosopher,  J.  L.  Austin  (1970),  examined  the 
nature  and  fiinction  of  explanations,  concluding  that  they  are  not  mere  descriptions  of  an 
action  or  an  individual's  role  in  it,  but  rather  attempts  to  defend  oneself  against 
accusations  that  one  has  done  something  adverse  or  improper. 

Much  of  the  scholarly  interest  in  explanations  can  be  attributed  to  Scott  and 
Lyman's  (1968)  classic  paper  on  explanations.  The  scholars  developed  a  general-purpose 
taxonomy  that  distinguished  between  two  types  of  explanations:  excuses  and 
justifications.  According  to  Scott  and  Lyman  (1968),  an  excuse  is  "an  account  in  which 
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one  admits  that  the  act  in  question  is  bad,  wrong,  or  inappropriate  but  denies  full 
responsibility"  (p.  47).  Thus,  an  excuse  is  an  explanation  in  which  the  actor  admits  that 
the  event  is  negative,  but  denies  personal  responsibility  for  it  (Bies,  1987).  For  example,  a 
manager  might  argue  that  a  decline  in  the  economy  forced  the  implementation  of  salary 
freezes. 

Over  the  past  3  decades,  researchers  have  fiirther  refined  Scott  and  Lyman's  (1968) 
original  conceptualization  of  an  excuse.  Schlenker  (1980)  clarified  the  nature  of  excuses 
by  noting  that  excuses  can  point  to  either  unforeseen  or  extenuating  circumstances.  Later, 
Schlenker  and  colleagues  (Schlenker,  Pontari,  &  Christopher,  2001)  argued  that  effective 
excuses  convince  the  audience  that  the  negative  event  is  not  the  fault  of  the  actor;  or,  to 
the  extent  that  the  actor  is  at  fault,  that  it  is  due  to  less  central  aspects  of  the  self,  such  as 
forgetfiilness  rather  than  incompetence.  Tedeschi  and  Reiss  (1981)  noted  that  excuses  can 
point  to  a  lack  of  intention,  planning,  capacity,  or  volition.  Later,  Bies  (1987)  applied 
new  terms  to  the  excuse  concept,  labeling  them  causal  accounts  or  mitigating  accounts. 

In  contrast,  justifications  are  defined  as  "accounts  in  which  one  accepts 
responsibility  for  the  act  in  question,  but  denies  the  pejorative  quality  associated  with  it" 
(p.  47,  Scott  &  Lyman,  1968).  Thus,  justifications  are  attempts  to  minimize  or  deny  the 
unfavorable  nature  of  the  event,  although  in  so  doing,  the  decision  maker  explicitly 
admits  that  the  event  did  occur,  and  he  or  she  acknowledges  fiill  responsibility 
(Schlenker,  1980).  For  example,  in  imposing  a  salary  freeze,  management  may  justify 
their  actions  as  necessary  to  insure  corporate  survival  (Bies,  1987). 

Researchers  have  also  refined  Scott  and  Lyman's  (1968)  original  conceptualization 
of  a  justification  over  the  past  3  decades.  Schlenker's  (1980)  work  elucidated  the  nature 
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of  justifications  by  noting  that  justifications  can  draw  on  relevant  social  comparisons  or 
higher  goals.  Tedeschi  and  Reiss  (1981)  argued  that  justifications  can  appeal  to  higher 
authority,  ideology,  norms  or  loyalties.  Finally,  work  by  Bies  (1987)  applied  new  terms 
for  justifications,  labeling  them  ideological  accounts  or  exonerating  accounts. 

Although  the  study  of  explanations  is  several  decades  old,  a  chapter  by  Bies  and 
Moag  (1986)  stimulated  interest  in  the  concept  within  the  organizational  sciences.  The 
authors  argued  that  an  allocation  decision  comprised  three  events:  (a)  the  following  of  a 
procedure,  (b)  an  interaction  between  the  allocator  and  the  allocation  recipient(s),  and  (c) 
the  allocation  of  the  outcome.  In  so  doing,  they  highlighted  the  interpersonal 
communication  process,  which  had  been  previously  overlooked  in  the  organizational 
justice  literature.  Moreover,  Bies  and  Moag  (1986)  identified  the  provision  of  an 
adequate  explanation  as  one  element  that  promotes  fairness  during  the  interaction  phase. 

Over  the  past  2  decades,  a  variety  of  literature  reviews  have  been  published  on 
explanations  as  they  pertains  to  the  study  of  organizational  justice,  many  of  which 
discussed  the  distinction  among  various  types  of  explanations.  In  general,  these  reviews 
have  highlighted  research  and  attempted  to  broaden  the  domain  of  the  explanations 
literature  to  include  new  concepts.  For  example,  Bies  (1989)  identified  several  key 
factors  that  influence  the  effectiveness  of  explanations,  including  the  perceived  adequacy 
of  the  explanation  and  the  apparent  sincerity  of  the  account  giver.  These  additions 
emphasized  that  the  mere  gesture  of  an  explanation  may  not  be  enough — it  must  contain 
usefiil  information  and  be  delivered  respectfully. 

A  review  by  Bobocel,  McCline,  and  Folger  (1997)  presented  a  framework  in  which 
the  effects  of  explanations  were  dependent  on  the  information  processing  strategy  used 
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by  the  recipient.  For  example,  heuristic  processing  is  characterized  by  the  apphcation  of 
simple  decision  rules  or  schemes  that  are  learned  from  past  experiences  or  observations. 
That  is,  an  individual  evaluates  an  explanation  chiefly  through  cues  that  may  pertain  to 
the  communicator  (e.g.,  sincerity,  interpersonal  sensitivity),  the  message  (e.g.,  length),  or 
the  organizational  context  (e.g.,  response  of  coworkers),  hi  contrast,  systematic 
processing  involves  considerable  cognitive  effort  that  individuals  expend  attending  to, 
elaborating,  rehearsing,  and  integrating  the  arguments  contained  in  a  communication. 
That  is,  an  individual  evaluates  an  explanation  more  thoroughly,  relying  less  on  simple 
decision  cues.  Type  of  processing  strategy,  in  turn,  influences  (a)  which  variables  affect 
the  recipients'  perceptions  of  adequacy  and  attitudes,  (b)  how  such  reactions  are 
mediated,  and  (c)  the  persistence  of  their  attitudes  toward  the  policy  being  explained. 

The  most  recent  narrative  review  of  the  explanations  literature  was  written  by 
Bobocel  and  Zdaniuk  (2005).  The  authors  argued  that  past  research  has  revealed  many 
complexities  about  managerial  explanations,  yet  further  research  is  needed  to  better 
understand  the  many  processes  and  factors  that  determine  how  recipients  interpret  and 
react  to  explanations.  For  example,  there  has  been  little  process-orientated  research 
examining  the  underlying  mechanisms  through  which  explanations  exert  their  influence. 
Specifically,  researchers  have  not  examined  affective  paths  through  which  the  effects  of 
explanations  are  transmitted  to  reactions.  In  addition,  past  research  has  not  explored  the 
role  of  person  variables  that  might  influence  recipient's  motivation  to  understand.  These 
variables  have  the  potential  to  be  important  moderators  of  the  effects  of  explanations 
given  that  explanations  have  greater  potential  to  shape  reactions  to  an  event  when  the 
recipient  is  motivated  to  understand  why  an  event  occurred. 
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With  respect  to  mediators  of  explanations  effects,  my  study  explored  the  possibility 
that  explanations  alter  behaviors  by  changing  the  emotions  felt  by  the  recipients. 
Emotions  represent  an  organized,  highly  structured  reaction  to  an  event  that  is  relevant  to 
the  needs,  goals,  or  survival  of  the  organism  (Watson,  2000).  In  general,  emotions  are 
intense,  high-activation  states  that  tend  to  be  associated  with  massive  expenditures  of 
energy.  Because  of  their  intensity,  emotions  tend  to  be  extremely  brief,  lasting  perhaps  a 
few  seconds  (e.g.,  Izard,  1991;  from  Watson,  2000).  Emotion  theorists  (Ekman,  1982; 
Ekman  &  Friesen,  1975;  Izard,  1971,  1972,  1977,  1991;  Plutchik,  1962,  1980;  Tomkins, 
1962,  1963)  all  recognize  a  relatively  small  number  of  discrete,  fundamental  emotions 
including  fear,  hostility,  guilt,  sadness,  joviality,  self-assurance  and  attentiveness 
(Watson,  2000). 

With  respect  to  person  variables  that  may  moderate  explanation  effects,  my  study 
examined  an  individual  difference  that  may  influence  recipients'  tendency  to  ask  why, 
irrespective  of  the  situation  (Bobocel  &  Zdaniuk,  2005).  It  is  clear  that  employees  are  not 
passive  recipients  of  explanations,  but  active  information  processors  who  engage  in 
causal  selection  (Einhom  &  Hogarth,  1986;  Rousseau  &  Tijoriwala,  1999).  The  construct 
of  curiosity  could  offer  a  means  with  which  to  examine  individual  differences  in 
dispositional  tendencies  to  engage  in  information  searching.  Curiosity  is  broadly  defined 
as  a  desire  for  new  information  aroused  by  novel,  complex,  or  ambiguous  stimuli  (Litman 
&  Jimerson,  2004).  Individuals  high  on  curiosity  are  eager  to  know  new  things,  and  to 
explore  surroundings;  whereas  individuals  low  on  curiosity  are  reluctant  to  seek  new 
data,  and  avoid  exploration  of  unknown  places,  persons,  or  objects  (Mikulincer,  1997). 
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Identifying  such  mediators  and  moderators  is  important  practically  and 
theoretically.  Practically  speaking,  an  investigation  of  the  mechanisms  by  which 
explanations  can  exert  their  influence  on  emotions  and  subsequent  behaviors  will  allow 
us  to  open  the  black  box  in  an  effort  to  inform  the  predominant  practice  of  managers. 
Theoretically  speaking,  mediators  and  moderators  provide  some  of  the  fundamental 
building  blocks  for  sound  theory  development  (Whetten,  1989).  According  to  Whetten 
(1989),  mediators  answer  the  critical  how  and  why  ingredients  to  theory  development. 
Moderators,  in  turn,  answer  the  critical  who-where-when  questions  that  describe  the 
boundary  conditions  for  a  theory  (Whetten,  1989).  As  Campbell  (1990)  notes,  often  the 
goal  of  a  scientist  should  not  be  to  empirically  test  a  hypothesis,  but  rather  to  determine 
the  conditions  under  which  a  relationship  holds. 

The  mediation  and  moderation  effects  suggested  above  are  shown  in  Figure  1-1. 
The  general  prediction  is  straightforward.  The  effects  of  explanations — whether  the  mere 
provision  of  them,  the  specificity  of  their  information,  or  the  medium  in  which  they  are 
delivered — exert  their  influence  via  the  affective  experiences  of  the  recipient.  The  model 
proposes  that  generating  positive  emotions  will  yield  favorable  work  outcomes,  whereas 
generating  negative  emotions  will  yield  unfavorable  outcomes.  More  specifically, 
positive  emotions  are  linked  with  increased  levels  of  citizenship  behaviors,  while 
negative  emotions  are  associated  with  increased  levels  of  counterproductive  behavior. 
Finally,  the  model  suggests  that  curiosity  will  influence  the  intensity  of  the  emotional 
experience.  That  is  to  say,  for  example,  that  an  individual  high  on  curiosity  is  predisposed 
to  ask  why  questions,  regardless  of  the  situation.  Such  individuals  may  therefore  be  more 
likely  to  react  to  the  explanation  conditions  with  an  emotional  response. 
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Figure  1-1.  Model  of  affective  mediation 


CHAPTER  2 
EXPLANATIONS  AS  AN  AFFECTIVE  EVENT 

Organizational  life  is  punctuated  with  events  that  have  the  potential  to  generate 
affective  reactions  on  the  part  of  employees  (Weiss  &  Cropanzano,  1996).  That  is,  some, 
but  by  no  means  all,  events  have  affective  significance  in  that  they  elicit  an  emotional 
reaction  on  the  part  of  individuals.  Managerial  explanations  can  also  be  considered  a 
potential  affective  event,  because  they  have  the  ability  to  generate  an  emotional  response 
in  employees.  For  example,  an  explanation  following  the  announcement  of  a  no-smoking 
policy  (Greenberg,  1994)  could  potentially  be  an  affective  event  for  certain  employees.  In 
this  case,  explanations  are  likely  to  have  emotional  significance  because  they  pertain  to 
the  interests  of  employees. 

Explanations  are  often  used  to  frame  changes  that  could  be  adverse  or  negative  in 
character  (e.g.,  job  losses,  budget  cuts,  wage  freezes,  or  failure  to  receive  promised 
benefits  or  rewards).  Thus,  the  purpose  of  explanations  is  to  create  beliefs  on  the  part  of 
employees  that  the  change  is  justified  (Rousseau  &  Tijoriwala,  1999).  It  seems  logical 
that  these  affective  experiences  are  likely  to  have  a  significant  bearing  on  work  life.  For 
example,  the  consequences  of  these  affective  experiences  are  likely  to  have  behavioral 
implications.  Thus  explanations  could  be  viewed  as  proximal  causes  of  affective 
reactions  as  well  as  more  distal  causes  of  behaviors  through  affective  mediation. 

One  important  recent  theoretical  development  related  to  the  affective  potential  of 
explanations  is  Affective  Events  Theory  (AET;  Weiss  &  Cropanzano,  1996).  The  theory 
attempts  to  describe  how  certain  types  of  events  give  rise  to  affect;  which,  in  turn, 
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influences  individuals'  behaviors.  According  to  AET,  organizational  events  (such  as 
interactions  with  supervisors,  peers,  and  subordinates)  determine  the  occurrence  of 
discrete  affective  events  which  are  then  appraised  by  a  cognitive  process  involving 
assessment  of  the  favorability  of  the  event  for  the  achievement  of  important  goals.  This 
appraisal  gives  rise  to  affective  responses  in  workers  (such  as  joy  and  anger)  that,  in  turn, 
lead  to  behavior  at  that  time  (Ashkanasy,  Hartel,  &  Daus,  2002).  Thus,  explanations  can 
be  regarded  as  affective  events  given  that  they  have  the  potential  to  elicit  affective 
reactions  in  employees. 

Of  course,  understanding  those  reactions  requires  a  deeper  understanding  of  what 
precisely  affective  reactions  entail.  Affect  is  a  general  psychological  construct  that  refers 
to  both  emotions  and  moods  (Gray  &  Watson,  2001).  Although  they  are  part  of  the 
broader  construct  of  affect,  emotions  and  moods  are  distinct  phenomena.  Emotions  refer 
to  innate,  biologically  hard-wired  systems  that  promote  the  survival  of  the  organism  by 
facilitating  efficient,  adaptive  responses  or  reactions  to  changing  environmental 
circumstances  (Gray  &  Watson,  2001).  Emotional  theorists  have  typically  emphasized 
the  importance  of  a  relatively  small  number  of  discrete,  fundamental  emotions  such  as 
fear,  hostility,  guilt,  sadness,  joviality,  self-assurance  and  attentiveness. 

The  antecedents  of  an  emotional  response  may  be  an  external  event;  or  internal 
processes  including  thoughts,  images  from  memory,  or  changes  in  bodily  sensations 
(Stanley  &  Burrows,  2001).  Emotions  are  primarily  viewed  as  response  systems, 
triggered  by  an  important  event  or  circumstance  and  able  to  yield  a  highly  structured 
reaction  that  is  relevant  to  the  needs,  goals,  or  survival  of  the  organism  (Gray  &  Watson, 
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2003;  Watson,  2000).  One  key  function  of  emotions  is  to  provide  information  by  way  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  (Clore,  1994;  Watson,  2000). 

Another  important  function  of  emotions  is  to  focus  attention  on  an  event  that  may 
require  action  or  decision  (Clark  &  Watson,  1994;  Clore,  1994;  Gray  &  Watson,  2003). 
Through  the  narrowing  of  attention,  individuals  can  establish  the  relevance  or  irrelevance 
of  an  event  (Frijda,  1994;  Gray  &  Watson,  2003).  For  the  event  to  be  evaluated  as 
relevant,  it  must  be  perceived  as  having  significant  implications  for  the  individual  or 
those  related  to  the  individual  (Ben-Ze'ev,  2000).  If  the  event  is  determined  to  be 
unimportant  or  unrelated,  an  emotional  reaction  is  not  generated.  However,  if  the  event  is 
perceived  as  highly  significant,  it  is  further  evaluated  as  either  positive  or  negative 
(Nesse,  1991;  Gray  &  Watson,  2003). 

Whereas  positive  emotions  arise  in  response  to  events  that  satisfy  the  individual's 
goals,  motives,  and  concerns;  or  at  least,  promise  to  do  so  (Frijda,  1988),  negative 
emotions  are  generated  in  response  to  events  that  harm  or  threaten  the  individuals' 
concerns.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  emotions  vary  in  intensity  (Plutchik,  1984).  The 
intensity  of  an  emotional  reaction  is  determined  by  several  factors  associated  with  the 
event's  impact  (such  as  the  event's  strength,  reality,  and  relevance)  and  factors  related  to 
the  subject's  background  circumstances  (including  controllability  of  the  eliciting  event, 
readiness  for  such  an  event,  and  deservingness  of  it)  (Ben-Ze'ev,  2000).  Taken  together, 
emotions  supply  information,  focus  attention,  and  signal  relevance  in  situations.  As  such, 
the  basic  systems  of  emotions  are  highly  adaptive,  and  essential  to  the  survival  of  the 
organism  (Watson,  2000). 
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Theorists  have  extended  this  logic  by  proposing  specific  adaptive  functions  for 
basic  emotions  such  as  fear,  anger,  disgust,  and  happiness  (Plutchik,  1984;  Watson, 
2000).  According  to  these  theorists,  the  adaptive  functions  of  these  emotions  are  designed 
to  have  some  effect  on  the  stimulus  that  originally  elicited  the  emotional  response 
(Plutchik,  1984).  For  example,  anger  is  a  reaction  to  situations  of  frustration  or  insuh,  and 
motivates  various  behaviors  that  are  designed  to  eliminate  that  fhistration  (Watson, 
2000).  Fear  is  a  reaction  to  situations  of  danger  or  threat  and  motivates  behaviors 
(especially  fight  or  flight)  that  are  designed  to  eliminate  that  danger.  Furthermore,  as 
reactions  to  specific  circumstances,  emotions  are  typically  short-lived  in  their  full  form, 
lasting  a  few  seconds  or  perhaps  minutes  (Watson  &  Clark,  1994). 

As  previously  mentioned,  most  theorists  have  posited  the  existence  of  a  relatively 
small  number  of  discrete,  fundamental  emotions  (Watson,  2000).  Researchers  in  this 
tradition  argue  that  emotional  experience  is  largely  specific  in  nature,  and  as  such  it  is 
important  to  assess  and  analyze  each  of  these  emotions  separately.  In  sharp  contrast,  an 
increasing  number  of  researchers  (e.g.,  Russell  &  Feldman  Barrett,  1999;  Tellegen,  1985; 
Watson  &  Tellegen,  1985)  have  proposed  a  dimensional  approach  to  the  study  of 
emotion,  focusing  on  broad  factors  such  as  positive  emotions  (i.e.,  the  extent  to  which  a 
person  is  non-specifically  experiencing  pleasant  states  such  as  cheerfulness,  enthusiasm, 
confidence,  and  alertness)  and  negative  emotions  (i.e.,  the  extent  to  which  a  person  is 
non-specifically  experiencing  aversive  states  such  as  fear,  sadness,  anger,  and  guilt; 
Tellegen,  1985;  Watson  &  Tellegen,  1985;  Watson,  Wiese,  Vaidya,  &  Tellegen,  1999). 
In  essence,  researchers  in  this  tradition  emphasize  the  importance  of  assessing  and 
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analyzing  general  dimensions  of  emotions  rather  than  specific,  discrete  emotions  (Gray  & 
Watson,  2001). 

Moods  refer  to  feeling  states  of  mild  to  moderate  intensity  that  wax  and  wane 
gradually  over  time  (Gray  &  Watson,  2001).  Moods  usually  cannot  be  linked  to  a  specific 
precipitating  event  or  experience,  but  rather  reflect  the  cumulative  effect  of  multiple 
inputs,  including  both  internal  endogenous  processes  and  external  events  (Gray  & 
Watson,  2001).  Mood  theorists  generally  take  a  dimensional  perspective  to  the  study  of 
mood,  focusing  on  broad  factors  such  as  positive  affect  and  negative  affect  (Tellegen, 
1985;  Watson  &  Tellegen,  1985;  Watson,  Wiese,  Vaidya,  &  Tellegen,  1999).  In  essence, 
researchers  in  this  tradition  emphasize  the  distinction  between  positive  and  negative 
affective  experience  (Gray  &  Watson,  2001). 

According  to  Gray  and  Watson  (2001),  four  main  factors  distinguish  emotions  from 
mood:  comprehensiveness,  duration,  frequency/intensity,  and  pattern  of  activation 
(Davidson,  1994;  Ekman,  1994;  Watson  &  Clark,  1994).  First,  mood  refers  to  all 
transient  feeling  states;  whereas  emotions  refer  to  simply  those  feelings  that  accompany 
specific,  discrete  emotions,  such  as  fear,  anger,  and  joy.  Second,  moods  typically  have  a 
much  longer  duration  than  emotions.  Moods  can  last  for  hours,  even  days;  whereas 
emotions  are  quite  brief,  lasting  only  a  few  seconds,  or  minutes.  Third,  moods  are 
continuously  experienced  whereas  emotions  occur  rarely  and  briefly.  Finally,  moods  are 
viewed  as  a  summary  of  affective  states  (Watson  &  Clark,  1994);  whereas  emotions  are 
considered  as  a  response  system  activated  by  external  events. 

To  integrate  both  the  discrete  and  dimensional  approaches  of  affect,  Watson  and 
Tellegen  (1985)  proposed  a  hierarchical  model  in  which  two  broad  factors  (positive  affect 
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and  negative  affect)  can  be  decomposed  into  several  correlated  yet  ultimately  distinct 
emotional  states  (e.g.,  fear,  anger,  joy,  interest).  Thus,  the  broad  positive-affect 
dimension  can  be  subdivided  into  specific  positive  emotions,  such  as  joviality,  self- 
assurance  and  attentiveness;  whereas  the  general  negative-affect  dimension  can  be 
decomposed  into  discrete  negative  emotions  such  as  fear,  hostility,  guilt,  and  sadness.  In 
this  model,  the  higher-order  level  reflects  valence  of  the  affects  (i.e.,  whether  they 
represent  negative  or  positive  states);  whereas  the  lower  level  reflects  the  specific  content 
of  the  mood  descriptors  (i.e.,  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  individual  discrete  affects). 
Thus,  the  model  proposes  a  single  structural  framework  in  which  positive  and  negative 
affect  can  be  interpreted  as  higher-order  dimensions  that  are  hierarchically  related  to 
discrete  emotional  states. 

Emotional  Consequences  of  Explanation  Provision 

Appraisal  theories  of  emotion  claim  that  appraisals  (or  evaluations)  are  a 
necessary  component  in  both  the  cause  and  experience  of  emotion  (Ben-Ze'ev,  2000). 
That  is,  the  eliciting  event  is  evaluated  positively  or  negatively  prior  to  the  emergence  of 
a  particular  emotion.  Therefore  the  evaluation  and  interpretation  of  events  relevant  to 
individual's  goals  and  concerns,  rather  than  the  events  per  se,  is  responsible  for  the 
elicitation  of  discrete  emotions  (Roseman,  Spindel,  &  Jose,  1990).  Even  though  appraisal 
theories  appear  in  a  variety  of  forms  (cf  Lazarus,  1991;  Ortony,  Clore,  &  Collins,  1988; 
Roseman,  Spindel,  &  Jose,  1990;  Smith  &  Ellsworth,  1987;  Weiss,  Suckow,  & 
Cropanzano,  1999),  they  share  a  common  framework  to  describe  the  processes  involved 
when  events  elicit  emotional  reactions  (Weiss  &  Cropanzano,  1996;  Weiss  et  al.,  1999). 

This  common  framework  is  comprised  of  a  two-stage  appraisal  process.  The 
primary  appraisal  occurs  quickly  in  response  to  an  event  which  is  evaluated  in  terms  of 
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the  potential  harm  or  benefit  to  the  self  or  current  goals.  This  initial  evaluation  involves 
an  assessment  of  the  importance  of  the  event  for  the  facilitating  or  thwarting  of  personal 
goals  and  values  (Cropanzano,  James,  &  Citera,  1993;  Weiss  &  Cropanzano,  1996;  Weiss 
et  al.,  1999).  This  gross  evaluation  of  harm  or  benefit  subsequently  results  in  either 
general  positive  or  negative  emotions.  In  general,  events  that  benefit  the  individual's 
goals,  or  are  expected  to  do  so,  yield  positive  emotions,  whereas  events  that  thwart  the 
individual's  concerns  lead  to  negative  emotions  (Frijda,  1988). 

According  to  the  general  appraisal  theory  just  described,  a  negative  outcome 
(primary  appraisal)  is  likely  to  lead  to  an  appraisal  that  a  harm  or  threat  has  occurred, 
yielding  a  negative  emotion.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  appraisal  of  a  negative  outcome  will 
elicit  a  positive  emotion,  because  the  event  has  the  potential  or  actual  ability  to  create 
adverse  outcomes  for  the  individual.  Thus,  a  negative  outcome  will  likely  result  in  an 
increase  in  negative  emotions  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  positive  emotions. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  such  negative  effects  from  occurring  is  by  accompanying 
the  negative  outcome  with  an  explanation  that  justifies  the  outcome,  reframes  its  valence, 
or  provides  additional  information  with  affective  relevance.  Referent  cognitions  theory 
(Folger,  1986,  1987,  1993)  which  has  been  reconceptualized  and  relabeled  as  fairness 
theory  (Folger  &  Cropanzano,  1998,  2001),  provides  a  framework  to  interpret  the 
affective  impact  of  explanation  provision.  Fairness  theory  is  based  largely  on  mental 
simulations  of  other  possible  events  referred  to  as  counterfactuals  (because  they  are 
literally  contrary  to  the  facts).  Past  research  suggests  that  counterfactual  thinking  is  more 
likely  to  occur  as  a  result  of  both  unfavorable  outcomes  (Roese,  1997)  and  unexpected 
outcomes  (Roese,  1997;  Sanna  &  Turley,  1996).  Fairness  theory  posits  that  the 
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assignment  of  blame  or  accountability  first  must  be  established  before  an  individual  can 
perceive  an  injustice.  The  theory  therefore  explains  the  process  by  which  individuals 
form  perceptions  of  blame  based  on  several  aspects  of  the  situation. 

According  to  fairness  theory,  perceptions  of  blame  and  accountability  are 
determined  by  the  interaction  of  two  kinds  of  counterfactuals:  the  could  and  the  should 
counterfactuals.  The  could  counterfactual  compares  what  the  decision  maker  did  to  what 
the  decision  maker  could  have  done.  The  should  counterfactual  compares  what  the 
decision  maker  did  to  what  the  decision  maker  should  have  done,  from  a  moral 
perspective.  The  theory  also  describes  the  process  by  which  individuals  use  to  assess  the 
impact  of  the  event  on  their  well-being.  The  would  counterfactual  compares  a  person's 
current  state  of  well-being  with  mental  simulations  of  other,  more  positive  states.  That  is, 
the  individual  determines  how  another  situation  would  have  felt  (Folger  &  Cropanzano, 
1998,  2001). 

Fairness  theory  is  particularly  relevant  to  the  study  of  explanations.  From  the 
perspective  of  the  theory,  explanations  have  the  potential  to  deactivate  the  counterfactual 
thinking  process.  Several  recent  studies  have  illustrated  that  fairness  theory  has  some 
utility  as  an  integrative  theory  of  reactions  to  decision  events.  For  example,  Gilliland, 
Groth,  Baker,  Dew,  Polly  and  Langdon  (2001)  created  explanations  for  rejection  letters 
based  on  each  of  the  counterfactuals  (i.e.,  could,  should,  and  would  counterfactuals). 
They  found  that  the  perceived  fairness  of  negative  outcomes  was  enhanced  when  they 
were  explained  by  counterfactuals.  Similarly,  Colquitt  and  Chertkoff  (2002)  showed  that 
explanations  directed  towards  the  should  counterfactual  had  especially  strong  effects 
when  the  outcome  was  unexpectedly  negative. 
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According  to  fairness  theory,  explanation  provision  has  the  potential  to  deactivate 
both  the  could  and  should  counterfactuals.  For  example,  the  act  of  providing  an 
explanation  can  demonstrate  that  the  event  in  question  was  the  only  feasible  option 
within  the  discretion  of  the  decision  maker.  Hence,  an  explanation  impacts  the  could 
counterfactual,  interrupting  the  process  of  assigning  blame  and  accountability.  Moreover, 
the  explanation  could  provide  information  to  show  that  the  event  in  question  did  not 
violate  any  ethical  standards.  In  this  manner,  an  explanation  impacts  the  should 
counterfactual,  again  preventing  an  injustice  from  being  perceived.  Thus,  explanation 
provision  is  capable  of  breaking  the  could-should  chain  that  determines  blame  and 
accountability. 

Although  justice  researchers  have  often  assumed  that  emotional  states  are  the 
central  mechanism  through  which  a  sense  of  injustice  is  translated  to  work  behavior,  very 
little  empirical  research  has  examined  discrete  emotions  engendered  by  conditions  of 
unfairness  (Weiss  et  al.,  1999).  Much  of  the  justice  literature  has  focused  on  attitudinal 
(e.g.,  commitment,  satisfaction,  trust)  and  behavioral  (e.g.,  performance,  OCB,  theft) 
consequences  of  unfair  treatment.  While  Bies  and  Shapiro  (1987),  Cropanzano  and  Baron 
(1991),  and  Cropanzano  and  Randall  (1995)  all  demonstrated  that  an  injustice  produced 
negative  affective  reactions,  none  of  those  studies  measured  discrete  emotional  states. 

Fairness  theory  (Folger,  1987,  1993)  is  particularly  germane  to  the  affective  impact 
of  explanations  because  it  focuses  in  large  part  on  negative  emotions.  The  theory  is  built 
around  the  concept  of  blame,  which  has  a  strong  emotional  component.  Early  work  on 
fairness  theory  (and  its  cousin,  referent  cognitions  theory)  focused  on  anger  and 
resentment  as  the  primary  outcomes,  both  of  which  would  be  characterized  as  negative 
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emotions  (Folger,  1987,  1993).  Positive  emotional  responses  are  not  contained  within  the 

theory,  as  fairness  theory  is  a  theory  of  blame  but  not  a  theory  of  credit.  Thus  optimal 

combinations  of  would-could-should  information  serve  only  to  reduce  negative  emotions, 

not  to  increase  positive  ones.  I  therefore  hypothesized. 

Hypothesis  1:  There  will  be  a  main  effect  of  explanation  provision  on  negative 
emotions  (NE),  such  that  the  provision  of  an  explanation  will  be  associated  with 
less  negative  emotions  than  the  absence  of  an  explanation. 

The  Emotional  Consequences  of  Explanation  Specificity 

While  the  predictions  above  detail  the  overall  effects  of  explanation  provision,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  explanations  come  in  a  variety  of  forms.  For  example,  some 
explanations  are  vague  whereas  others  are  more  specific.  Recall  that  Folger  and  Skarlicki 
(2001)  maintained  that  the  delivery  of  bad  news  may  cause  managers  to  distance 
themselves  from  victims  of  adversity  and  as  a  result  provide  vague  explanations  devoid 
of  any  real  information.  This  unfortunate  tendency  can  occur  for  several  reasons 
including  emotional  distress,  fear  of  being  blamed,  concerns  about  making  the  situation 
worse,  or  apprehension  about  revealing  potentially  incriminating  information  and 
triggering  a  lawsuit.  Moreover,  the  authors  argued  for  the  presence  of  these  effects  in  a 
wide  variety  of  contexts  including  layoffs,  restructuring,  recruiting,  performance 
appraisal,  and  disciplinary  sanctioning.  There  are  reasons  to  expect  that  the  affective 
impact  of  an  explanation  will  vary  according  to  the  specificity  of  the  explanation. 

Researchers  generally  agree  that  the  provision  of  an  explanation  itself  is  not 
sufficient  (Bobocel  &  Zdaniuk,  2005).  Rather  that  explanation  must  be  adequate. 
Research  has  consistently  demonstrated  that  the  perceived  adequacy  of  an  explanation 
appears  to  be  an  important  determinant  of  an  explanation's  effectiveness  for  enhancing 
perceived  fairness  and  mitigating  negative  reactions  (Bies,  1987;  Bies  &  Shapiro,  1987, 
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1988;  Bies,  Shapiro,  &  Cummings,  1988;  Bobocel  &  Farrell,  1996;  Folger  & 
Cropanzano,  1998;  Shapiro,  1991;  Shapiro,  Buttner,  &  Barry,  1994;  Sitkin  &  Bies,  1993; 
Tyler  &  Bies,  1990).  Although  many  features  of  an  explanation  may  influence  reactions, 
one  factor  appears  to  be  a  critical  determinant  of  explanation  effectiveness:  the  specificity 
of  the  information  provided  (Ployhart,  Ryan,  &  Bennett,  1999).  Ployhart  et  al.  (1999) 
found  that  explanations  for  selection  decisions  are  more  influential  when  they  contain 
specific  information  as  compared  to  when  they  do  not.  As  such,  explanations  that  contain 
detailed  and  thorough  information  regarding  the  rationale  for  what  the  decision  was  based 
on  are  more  likely  to  be  perceived  as  adequate,  relative  to  those  that  are  terse  and 
equivocal. 

Shapiro  et  al.  (1994)  examined  the  role  of  specificity  of  the  message  content  on 
recipients'  evaluations  of  explanation  adequacy.  In  the  experiment  reported  by  Shapiro 
and  colleagues  (Study  3),  explanation  specificity  was  operationalized  as  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  personalized,  or  particular  to  the  individual.  Specifically,  subjects  received  a 
high  amount  of  detail  or  a  low  amount  of  detail  regarding  how  their  final  grades  were 
computed.  The  high  specificity  condition  included  a  "discussion  of  how  their  individual 
attendance,  class  participation,  and  final  exam  score  contributed  to  their  failing  grade"  (p. 
361).  Subjects  in  the  low  specificity  condifion  "received  information  that  said  only  that 
department  rules  do  not  permit  a  passing  grade  given  their  performance"  (pp.  361-362). 
The  researchers  found  that  specific  explanations  containing  detailed  information  on  the 
rationale  for  a  negative  decision  enhanced  individuals'  ratings  of  adequacy. 

In  a  series  of  studies  conducted  in  both  laboratory  and  field  settings,  Greenberg 
(1990,  1993,  1994)  demonstrated  that  explanafions  were  most  effecfive  when  they 
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contained  detailed  information  regarding  the  underlying  reasons  for  a  particular  decision. 
Explanations  that  are  based  on  detailed  and  thorough  information  are  more  likely  to 
enhance  perceived  adequacy  and  lead  to  more  favorable  responses  such  as  greater 
perceived  fairness  and  outcome  acceptance.  For  example,  in  a  quasi-experiment 
conducted  in  an  organization,  Greenberg  (1990)  examined  theft  rates  within  three 
manufacturing  plants.  In  two  of  these  plants  (comprising  the  experimental  groups),  the 
company  was  forced  to  cut  payroll  by  15%  over  a  10-week  period  in  response  to  a 
financial  crisis.  Employees  at  one  plant  were  assigned  to  the  adequate  explanation 
condition  and  received  an  elaborate  explanation  of  the  need  for  pay  to  be  cut.  To  effect 
this,  a  meeting  was  called  at  the  plant  in  which  all  employees  were  informed  of  the 
temporary  pay  cut  dictated  by  lost  contracts.  The  meeting  lasted  approximately  90 
minutes  in  which  the  "workers  were  told  that  company  management  seriously  regretted 
having  to  reduce  their  pay  but  that  doing  so  would  preclude  the  need  for  any  layoffs. 
They  were  fiirther  assured  that  all  plant  employees  would  share  in  the  pay  cuts  and  that 
no  favoritism  would  be  shown"  (p.  563).  In  addition  to  these  remarks,  charts  and  graphs 
were  presented  detailing  the  temporary  cash-flow  problem  which  dictated  the  need  for 
pay  cuts. 

By  contrast,  workers  in  the  other  plant  (inadequate  explanation  condition)  were 
given  very  limited  information  in  a  meeting  that  lasted  15  minutes.  All  employees  were 
told  that  their  pay  was  going  to  be  reduced  by  15%  for  a  period  expected  to  last  10 
weeks.  The  only  additional  information  that  was  provided  indicated  that  the  loss  of  key 
contracts  dictated  the  need  for  the  pay  cut.  The  differences  between  these  two  plants  were 
dramatic.  Negative  reactions  (i.e.,  lower  theft  rate)  were  less  severe  in  the  plant  whose 
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employees  received  the  adequate  explanation  compared  to  the  plant  whose  employees 
received  the  inadequate  explanation. 

hi  a  follow-up  experiment  conducted  in  a  laboratory  setting,  Greenberg  (1993) 
independently  manipulated  the  amount  of  information  presented  in  an  explanation. 
Undergraduates  were  hired  to  perform  a  clerical  task  (i.e.,  look-up  and  record  the  prices 
of  items  appearing  in  catalogs)  in  exchange  for  $5  per  hour.  After  performing  the  task,  a 
random  half  of  the  participants  were  told  that  they  would  be  paid  only  $3,  the  other  half 
of  the  participants  were  told  that  they  would  be  paid  the  promised  $5.  After  announcing 
the  pay  rate,  the  specificity  variable  was  manipulated  insofar  as  the  participants  received 
an  explanation  on  the  basis  for  establishing  the  pay  rate  that  was  either  extremely 
thorough  (high  valid  information  condition)  or  extremely  incomplete  (low  valid 
information  condition).  As  in  the  Greenberg  (1990)  study,  the  degree  of  negative 
reactions  (i.e.,  stealing)  was  moderated  by  the  amount  of  information  given.  Specifically, 
subjects  receiving  high  amounts  of  information  stole  less  than  those  receiving  low 
amounts. 

As  in  the  previous  research  (Greenberg,  1990,  1993),  Greenberg  (1994)  found  that 
individuals  receiving  high  amounts  of  information  about  a  smoking  ban  perceived  it  less 
negatively  than  did  those  receiving  low  amounts  of  information.  Specifically, 
announcements  of  the  work  site  smoking  ban  were  made  to  clerical  workers  employed  in 
a  large  corporation.  The  specificity  of  the  information  presented  to  support  this  decision 
was  systematically  varied  such  that  the  employees  received  either  a  great  deal  of 
information  about  the  reasons  for  the  smoking  ban  (high-information  condition)  or  were 
provided  with  only  the  most  cursory  information  about  the  reason  for  the  smoking  ban 
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(low-information  condition).  In  the  high-information  condition,  the  explainer  presented 
graphs  and  charts  detailing  the  hazards  of  smoking,  focusing  on  both  the  health  risks  to 
smokers  and  their  coworkers  as  well  as  the  costs  to  the  company.  By  contrast,  in  the  low- 
information  condition,  the  explainer  gave  a  very  concise  explanation  for  the  reasons  for 
the  smoking  ban.  The  results  showed  that  high  amounts  of  information  specificity 
facilitated  the  acceptance  of  the  ban.  Although  the  heaviest  smokers  were  less  accepting 
of  the  smoking  ban  than  nonsmokers,  they  were  most  positively  affected  by  the  high 
amounts  of  information,  showing  the  greatest  incremental  rise  in  acceptance. 

Besides  studies  linking  specificity  to  theft,  there  are  specific  studies  relating 
specificity  to  more  affective  reactions.  For  example,  Bies,  Shapiro  and  Cummings  (1988) 
found  that  explanation  adequacy  was  negatively  associated  with  feelings  of  anger. 
Shapiro  (1991)  found  that  adequacy  mediates  the  mitigating  effects  of  explanations  for 
some  negative  reactions  including  disapproval  (i.e.,  the  degree  to  which  participants  felt 
their  partner  was  nice,  likeable  fun,  satisfying  to  work  with,  someone  they  would  like  to 
know  better,  and  good-natured)  and  unforgiveness  (i.e.,  how  forgiving  participants  felt 
towards  their  partner). 

These  effects  of  specificity  can  be  supported  using  fairness  theory's  mechanisms 
(Folger  &  Cropanzano,  1998,  2001).  A  vague  explanation  does  nothing  more  for  the 
counterfactuals  than  the  absence  of  an  explanation.  For  example,  the  act  of  providing  a 
vague  explanation  cannot  demonstrate  that  the  event  in  question  was  the  only  feasible 
option  within  the  discretion  of  the  decision  maker.  In  fact,  the  lack  of  quality  information 
from  which  to  make  an  assessment  of  blame  suggests  that  feasible  options  may  have 
existed.  The  more  vague  the  explanation  is,  the  more  the  recipient  will  be  able  to 
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conceptualize  other  feasible  options  which  may  have  averted  the  negative  consequences. 
Thus,  a  vague  explanation  is  incapable  of  disengaging  the  could  counterfactual,  therefore 
making  it  possible  to  assign  blame. 

Similarly,  the  act  of  providing  a  vague  explanation  cannot  demonstrate  that  the 
decision  was  appropriate,  from  an  ethical  perspective.  A  vague  explanation  is  not  able  to 
elucidate  that  the  decision  maker  did  not  violate  any  moral  or  ethical  standards.  Thus,  a 
vague  explanation  is  incapable  of  disengaging  the  should  counterfactual,  therefore 
making  it  possible  to  assign  blame. 

Finally,  the  act  of  providing  a  vague  explanation  cannot  demonstrate  that  other 

more  positive  outcomes  would  be  unlikely,  even  with  different  circumstances.  A  vague 

explanation  is  not  able  to  prove  that  the  event  in  question,  while  being  negative,  is  still 

more  favorable  to  some  presumably  plausible  alternative  event.  The  extent  to  which  the 

event  unfavorably  deviates  from  better  alternatives  can  influence  the  magnitude  of  that 

event's  perceived  harmfulness.  Thus,  a  vague  explanation  is  incapable  of  disengaging  the 

would  counterfactual,  therefore  making  it  possible  to  perceive  a  discrepancy  between  the 

event  and  a  more  beneficial  alternative. 

Hypothesis  2:  There  will  be  a  main  effect  of  explanation  specificity  on  negative 
emotions  (NE),  such  that  a  specific  explanation  will  be  associated  with  less 
negative  emotions  than  a  vague  explanation. 

The  Emotional  Consequences  of  Explanation  Medium 

While  explanations  differ  in  their  specificity,  they  also  vary  in  the  medium  with 
which  they  are  delivered.  Some  explanations  are  delivered  face-to-face  with  verbal 
communications,  while  others  are  delivered  in  writing  through  e-mail  or  traditional  mail. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  a  face-to-face  explanation  is  defined  as  an  explanation 
delivered  verbally  by  the  communicator  directly  to  the  recipient.  By  contrast,  a  written 
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explanation  is  an  explanation  that  is  communicated  in  writing  indirectly  to  the  recipient. 
Researchers  have  examined  the  effects  of  explanations  when  they  are  delivered  face-to- 
face  or  verbally  versus  in  writing.  For  example,  Shapiro  et  al.  (1994)  reasoned  that 
explanations  delivered  verbally  compared  to  those  delivered  in  writing  could  supplement 
the  verbal  message  with  nonverbal  cues.  People  often  use  verbal  as  well  as  nonverbal 
cues  to  gauge  others'  degree  of  sincerity  and  concern.  Thus,  the  presence  of  these 
nonverbal  cues  (e.g.,  facial  cues;  DePaulo,  Stone,  &  Lassiter,  1985)  has  the  potential  to 
raise  perceptions  of  the  account-giver's  sincerity  and  concern.  The  results  of  their  field 
study  were  in  line  with  this  logic:  Explanations  delivered  verbally  rather  than  in  writing 
tended  to  enhance  the  effects  of  three  explanation  features  under  investigation- 
reasonableness  of  the  message  content,  sensitivity  of  the  communicator,  and  judgments 
of  adequacy.  Although  these  findings  seem  to  be  particularly  relevant  to  the  modem  day 
organizations  with  their  widespread  use  of  impersonal  means  of  communication  such  as 
computers  and  satellite  transmissions,  unfortunately,  there  has  been  little  research  on  this 
feature  of  explanations. 

Whereas  the  precise  nature  of  communication  medium  effects  is  not  fiilly 
understood,  face-to-face  communication  should  be  deemed  more  adequate  than  written 
explanations  for  several  reasons.  First,  face-to-face  communication  has  the  ability  to 
convey  both  visual  and  nonverbal  cues  regarding  the  sincerity  of  the  communicator  and 
their  respect  and  concern  for  the  recipient  in  addition  to  the  content  of  the  message 
(Patient  &  Skarlicki,  2003).  For  example,  face-to-face  communication  can  contribute  to 
perceptions  of  respect  and  concern  through  voice,  facial  expressions,  and  physical 
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gestures.  Second,  the  symbolic  role  of  face-to-face  communication  can  serve  as  a 
demonstration  of  care  and  concern  for  the  recipient. 

There  are  reasons  to  expect  that  the  affective  impact  of  an  explanation  will  vary 
according  to  the  medium  with  which  it  is  delivered,  hi  general,  the  literature  strongly 
suggests  that  positive  affect  influences  social  behavior  such  as  helping  and  generosity. 
That  is,  studies  have  shown  that  positive  affect  tends  to  increase  the  likelihood  of  helping 
others.  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  this  effect  is  not  completely  absolute  or 
automatic.  Under  some  circumstances,  positive  affect  may  not  promote  helpfulness,  and 
may  even  reduce  a  person's  willingness  to  volunteer  assistance.  Instead,  Isen  argues  that 
positive  affect  may  induce  a  tendency  to  toward  self-protection,  rather  than  toward 
exploration,  playfulness,  or  taking  chances.  Results  of  many  studies  suggest  that  people 
who  are  feeling  happy,  more  than  controls,  behave  in  ways  that  will  protect  them  from 
loss.  This  behavior  is  viewed  as  an  attempt  to  safeguard  their  happy  feeling  state.  This 
tendency  toward  positive-affect  maintenance  has  been  shown  most  clearly  in  context  that 
involve  potential  meaningful  loss  and  risk,  rather  than  in  safe  or  enjoyable  situations. 

Emotional  contagion  proposes  a  psychological  mechanism  to  explain  the  process 
by  which  affect  can  be  communicated  or  transmitted  to  others  (Hatfield,  Cacioppo,  &. 
Rapson,  1994).  The  theorists  argue  that  people,  in  their  everyday  encounters,  tend  to 
automatically  and  continuously  synchronize  with  the  facial  expressions,  voices,  postures, 
movements,  and  emotional  behaviors  of  others.  Consequently,  people  may  "converge 
emotionally"  (pp.  153-154;  Hatfield  et  al.,  1994).  That  is,  subjective  emotional 
experiences  are  affected,  moment  to  moment,  by  the  activation  and/or  feedback  from 
such  mimicry.  Thus,  one  individual  can  infect  one  or  more  individuals,  and  yield  similar 
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or  complimentary  emotions  in  these  individuals  (Hatfield  et  al,  1994).  In  other  words, 

individuals  tend  to  "catch"  others'  emotions,  moment  to  moment  (p.  11).  Moreover,  this 

processing  of  emotional  information  lies  beyond  conversant  awareness,  even  though  it 

influences  subsequent  emotion. 

Emotional  contagion  (Hatfield,  et  al.,  1994)  is  particularly  suited  to  describing  why 

verbal  explanations  should  have  more  beneficial  effects  on  positive  emotions  relative  to 

written  ones.  From  the  perspective  of  the  theory,  verbal  explanations  provide  a 

mechanism  through  which  emotions  can  be  automatically  transmitted  between 

individuals.  Thus,  explanations  delivered  verbally,  rather  than  in  writing,  have  the 

potential  to  infect  the  recipients  with  the  communicator's  emotions  through  an  automatic 

process  which  neither  the  communicator  nor  the  recipient  may  be  aware.  For  example,  if 

the  communicator's  face  conveys  an  expression  of  happiness  recipients  will 

automatically  mimic  this  expression,  and,  consequently,  feel  the  corresponding  emotion 

of  happiness.  I  therefore  predicted. 

Hypothesis  3:  There  will  be  a  main  effect  of  explanation  medium  on  positive 
emotions  (PE),  such  that  a  verbal  explanation  will  be  associated  with  more  positive 
emotions  than  a  written  explanation. 

Although  researchers  have  focused  a  great  deal  of  research  attention  on  factors  that 
influence  the  efficacy  of  explanations,  very  little  research  has  investigated  the  interactive 
effects  of  various  factors  (Bobocel  «&  Zdaniuk,  2005).  For  example,  Shapiro  et  al.  (1994) 
showed  that  the  positive  effects  of  two  explanation  features  (i.e.,  quality  of  the  message 
content  and  sensitivity  of  the  communicator)  on  judgments  of  adequacy  were  more 
significant  when  explanations  were  delivered  verbally  rather  than  in  writing. 

From  the  perspective  of  emotional  contagion  theory  (Hatfield  et  al.,  1994), 
explanations  delivered  verbally  provide  a  means  in  which  the  emotions  of  the 
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communicators  can  be  automatically  transmitted  to  the  recipient,  yielding  corresponding 

emotions.  Theses  emotions  can  also  be  transferred  via  nonverbal  signals,  including  facial 

expressions,  body  language  and  tone  that  accompany  the  verbal  explanation.  Implicit  in 

the  theory  is  that  the  degree  to  which  emotional  contagion  occurs  is  directly  related  to  the 

length  of  exposure  to  the  emotion(s)  being  displayed.  That  is,  the  longer  in  which  an 

individual  is  exposed  to  the  emotion(s)  being  expressed  verbally  as  well  as  through 

nonverbal  cues,  the  greater  the  likelihood  that  he  or  she  will  catch  the  emotion.  More 

specific  explanations  create  longer  lengths  of  exposure,  enhancing  the  intensity  of 

emotional  contagion  effects.  I  therefore  hypothesized. 

Hypothesis  4:  There  will  be  an  interactive  effect  of  explanation  medium  and 
explanation  specificity  on  positive  emotions  (PE),  such  that  the  effects  of  medium 
on  PE  will  become  stronger  when  explanations  are  specific  rather  than  vague. 

The  Moderating  Role  of  Curiosity 

While  the  effects  of  explanations  have  been  well-documented  in  the  literature 
(Bobocel  &  Zdaniuk,  2005),  it  remains  unclear  why  some  employees  respond  to  the  same 
conditions  differently.  Past  research  has  predominantly  focused  on  situational  variables, 
such  as  outcome  favorability  and  severity,  which  presumably  motivate  recipients  to 
search  for  causal  information  in  an  effort  to  understand  the  events.  For  example,  research 
has  consistently  demonstrated  that  explanations  have  a  greater  influence  on  recipient 
reactions  when  the  outcome  is  negative  or  unexpected,  hi  contrast,  researchers  have  paid 
little  attention  to  person  variables  that  might  influence  recipients'  motivation  to 
understand.  One  potentially  relevant  individual  difference  is  curiosity,  defined  as  the 
desire  to  know  about  novel  stimuli  and  to  engage  in  information  seeking  (Maw  &  Maw, 
1977). 
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Curiosity  is  generally  regarded  as  a  critical  motive  that  influences  behavior  to 
explore  and  investigate  the  environment  (Loewenstein,  1994;  Spielberger  &  Starr,  1994). 
Interest  in  curiosity  can  be  traced  back  as  eariy  as  1890  and  William  James,  who 
considered  curiosity  to  be  one  of  the  primary  instincts  (Spielberger  &  Starr,  1994).  James 
differentiated  between  two  types  of  curiosity;  a  type  that  was  characterized  by  a 
"susceptibility  for  being  excited  and  irritated  by  the  mere  novelty  of . . .  the  environment" 
(p.  430;  James,  1890/1950)  and  a  second  category  referred  to  as  "scientific  curiosity"  that 
was  a  response  of  the  "philosophic  brain  ...  to  an  inconsistency  or  gap  in  knowledge"  (p. 
430)  (Loewenstein,  1994;  Spielberger  &  Starr,  1994).  This  conception  of  curiosity  was 
extended  slightly  by  McDougall  (1918)  who  included  curiosity  in  a  list  of  basic  instincts 
(Loewenstein,  1994).  However,  the  instinct  account  of  curiosity  was  roundly  criticized  on 
the  grounds  that  instincts  do  not  explain  behavior,  but  merely  provide  a  redundant 
description  of  it  (Dunlap,  1919;  Kuo,  1928;  Watson,  1925;  Spielberger  &  Starr,  1994). 

Stimulated  by  the  limitations  arising  from  conceptions  of  curiosity  as  an  instinct, 
researchers  considered  the  alternative  possibility  that  exploratory  behavior  arises  from 
biological  needs  (Spielberger  &  Starr,  1994).  Drive  theorists  assumed  that  the  arousal  of 
curiosity  produced  an  unpleasant  sensation  (Loewenstein,  1994).  To  reduce  these 
feelings,  organisms  were  motivated  to  acquire  new  information  through  exploratory 
behavior.  However  the  drive  account  of  curiosity  was  criticized  on  the  grounds  that  it 
could  not  explain  why  humans  often  voluntarily  searched  for  curiosity-evoking  stimuli 
(Litman  &  Jimerson,  2003).  If  the  arousal  of  curiosity  was  an  unpleasant  experience,  it 
was  not  clear  why  humans  would  seek  out  curiosity-evoking  stimuli  (Berlyne,  1966; 
Fowler,  1966;  Hebb,  1955;  Litman  &  Jimerson,  2003). 
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In  the  early  1950s,  Berlyne  (1954)  conceptualized  epistemic  curiosity  as  a  reaction 
to  novel  stimuli  that  involved  feelings  of  interest  and  uncertainty.  These  internal  states 
were  assumed  to  motivate  exploration  of  novel  stimuli  to  acquire  new  information. 
According  to  Berlyne,  epistemic  curiosity  was  evoked  by  complex  ideas  or  conceptual 
ambiguities  which  motivated  asking  questions  or  testing  hypotheses  to  gain  knowledge 
(Beriyne,  1954;  Collins,  Litman,  &  Spielberger,  2003).  Epistemic  curiosity  is  exemplified 
by  the  scientist's  search  for  the  solution  to  a  problem  (Litman  &  Spielberger,  2003; 
Loewenstein,  1994). 

Although  Berlyne  recognized  the  importance  of  internal  emotional  states  that 
motivate  exploratory  behavior,  he  did  not  consider  assessing  curiosity  as  a  personality 
trait  that  influences  exploration  (Collins,  et  al.  2003;  Litman  &  Jimerson,  2004;  Litman  & 
Spielberger,  2003).  Building  on  the  work  of  Cattell  (1957;  1966;  Cattell  &  Scheier,  1961) 
that  first  recognized  the  distinction  between  feelings  that  comprise  internal  emotional 
states  and  the  individual  differences  in  how  often  these  states  were  experienced, 
Spielberger  and  colleagues  (Litman  &  Spielberger,  2003;  Spielberger  &  Butler,  1971; 
Spielberger,  Peters,  &  Frain,  1976,  1981)  developed  the  State-Trait  Curiosity  Inventory 
(STIC).  This  inventory  assesses  both  the  intensity  of  curiosity  as  a  transitory  state  (state 
curiosity  or  S-Curiosity)  and  individual  differences  in  curiosity  as  a  relatively  stable 
personality  trait  (trait  curiosity  or  T-Curiosity)  (Spielberger  &  Starr,  1994).  High  levels  of 
state  curiosity  reflect  an  intense  desire  to  seek  out,  explore  and  understand  new  things  in 
the  environment  at  a  particular  time.  Trait  curiosity  assesses  the  frequency  in  which 
individuals  generally  experience  curiosity.  Individuals  high  on  trait  curiosity  frequently 
experience  curiosity  whereas  those  low  on  trait  curiosity  seldom  experience  curiosity. 
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However,  the  STIC  did  not  measure  Berlyne's  concept  of  epistemic  curiosity.  To 
clarify  the  nature  of  curiosity  as  a  multifaceted  personaHty  construct,  researchers  have 
recently  identified  epistemic  curiosity  as  a  meaningful  personality  construct  which  can  be 
differentiated  from  other  similar  constructs  (Litman  &  Spielberger,  2003;  Collins, 
Litman,  &  Spielberger,  2003).  Based  on  the  results  of  several  recent  studies  (Collins, 
1996;  Spielberger  &  Starr,  1994),  researchers  argued  that  it  is  meaningful  to 
conceptualize  epistemic  curiosity  as  a  single  personality  construct.  In  so  doing,  they  have 
developed  scales  to  assess  individual  differences  in  this  trait.  The  EC  scale  is  designed  to 
assess  individual  differences  in  different  forms  of  knowledge  seeking.  The  EC  scale  is 
comprised  of  items  that  describe  interest  in  exploring  new  ideas  (e.g.,  "New  ideas  excite 
my  imagination"),  discovering  solutions  to  novel  problems  (e.g.,  "Riddle/interested  in 
solving  it"),  and  figuring  out  how  things  work  (e.g.,  "Like  to  understand  how 
complicated  things  work")  (Litman  &  Spielberger,  2003). 

One  prediction  of  this  dissertation  is  that  curious  individuals  will  have  a  greater 
need  to  gain  the  answers  to  why  questions,  and  that  the  fulfillment  of  that  need  will  have 
more  beneficial  emotional  consequences.  Similarly,  a  lack  of  fulfillment  of  that  need  will 
have  more  negative  emotional  consequences.  Individuals  high  on  curiosity,  by  definition, 
are  aroused  by  novel,  complex,  or  ambiguous  stimuli  (Litman  &  Jimerson,  2004).  As 
such,  these  individuals  are  active  recipients  of  explanations,  motivated  to  understand  why 
the  event  occurred  and  what  the  possible  ramifications  might  be.  The  complete  absence 
of  an  explanation  cannot  satiate  their  curiosity,  nor  can  a  vague  explanation  that  provides 
little  relevant  information.  Moreover,  the  delivery  of  a  written  explanation  will  preclude 
them  from  taking  an  active  role  in  information  seeking,  as  they  need  face-to-face  contact 
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to  ask  important  follow-up  questions.  Thus,  curiosity  should  magnify  the  importance  of 
explanation  provision,  explanation  specificity,  and  explanation  medium.  I  therefore 
predicted. 

Hypothesis  5:  There  will  be  an  interactive  effect  of  explanation  provision  and 
curiosity  on  negative  emotions  (NE),  such  that  the  effects  of  provision  on  NE  will 
become  stronger  when  curiosity  is  high  than  when  it  is  low. 

Hypothesis  6:  There  will  be  an  interactive  effect  of  explanation  specificity  and 
curiosity  on  negative  emotions  (NE),  such  that  the  effects  of  specificity  on  NE  will 
become  stronger  when  curiosity  is  high  than  when  it  is  low. 

Hypothesis  7:  There  will  be  an  interactive  effect  of  explanation  medium  and 
curiosity  on  positive  emotions  (PE),  such  that  the  effects  of  medium  on  PE  will 
become  stronger  when  curiosity  is  high  than  when  it  is  low. 


CHAPTER  3 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  EMOTION  ON  WORK  BEHAVIORS 
Explanations  and  Counterproductive  Behaviors 

Over  the  past  decade,  increasing  attention  has  been  given  to  counterproductive 
behaviors  including  violence,  stealing,  dishonesty,  volitional  absenteeism,  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse,  and  aggression  (Martinko,  Gundlach,  &  Douglas,  2002).  This  interest  is 
not  surprising  as  evidence  suggests  that  counterproductive  behaviors  are  a  pervasive  and 
expensive  problem  for  organizations.  For  example,  one  study  estimated  that  more  than  2 
million  people  were  physically  attacked  at  work,  about  6  million  workers  were 
threatened,  and  approximately  16  million  harassed  (Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance 
Company,  1993).  Research  has  found  that  organizations  suffer  considerable  losses  from 
counterproductive  behaviors.  For  example,  the  National  Safe  Workplace  Institute 
estimates  that  lost  productivity  and  legal  expenses  cost  employers  $4.2  billion  in  1992 
(Bensimon,  1994).  The  annual  costs  of  counterproductive  behavior  have  been  estimated 
to  be  as  high  as  $4.2  billion  for  workplace  violence  alone  (Bensimon,  1994)  and  $6  to 
$200  billion  for  a  wide  range  of  other  delinquent  behaviors  (Murphy,  1993). 

Recently,  Sackett  and  Devore  (2001)  reviewed  a  wide  variety  of  definitions  of 
counterproductive  behavior  that  are  found  in  the  literature.  Based  on  their  treatment,  they 
proposed  that  counterproductive  behavior  is  defined  as  any  intentional  behavior  on  the 
part  of  an  organization  member  viewed  by  the  organization  as  contrary  to  its  legitimate 
interests.  The  definition  then  encompasses  counterproductive  behaviors  directed  towards 
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members  of  the  organization  in  addition  to  counterproductive  behaviors  directed  towards 
the  organization. 

hi  terms  of  specific  counterproductive  behaviors,  employee  theft  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  facing  organizations  today.  The  problem  of  employee  theft  has 
received  considerable  attention  from  both  scholars  and  managers  for  many  years 
(Greenberg,  2002).  This  interest  clearly  emanates  from  the  serious  economic  threat  to 
organizations  caused  by  taking  company  property  for  personal  use.  For  example,  75%  of 
employees  have  reportedly  stolen  from  their  employer  at  least  once  (McGum,  1988),  and 
it  has  been  estimated  that  33%  to  75%  of  all  employees  have  engaged  in  behaviors  such 
as  theft  and  fraud  (Harper,  1990).  hi  recent  studies,  the  annual  cost  of  employee  theft  has 
been  estimated  to  be  $40  to  $120  billion  (Buss,  1993;  Camara  &  Schneider,  1994). 

Although  employee  theft  has  many  causes  (Murphy,  1993),  perceived  injustice  is 
widely  regarded  to  be  among  the  most  potent  (Greenberg  &  Scott,  1996).  hi  terms  of 
equity  theory  (Adams,  1965),  participants  who  believe  they  are  receiving  insufficient 
outcomes  in  exchange  for  their  contributions  may  raise  these  outcomes  by  stealing, 
thereby  redressing  their  perceived  inequities  with  their  employers.  Greenberg  has 
empirically  demonstrated  this  phenomenon  in  a  series  of  studies.  For  example,  in  the 
quasi-experiment  discussed  in  the  prior  chapter,  Greenberg  (1990)  compared  theft  rates 
within  three  manufacturing  plants,  two  of  which  received  a  temporary  15%  pay  cut  and 
one  of  which  served  as  a  control.  Greenberg  found  that  theft  rates  were  significantly 
higher  within  the  plants  in  which  employees'  pay  was  cut  than  in  the  control  group.  Such 
behavior  is  in  line  with  past  research  showing  that  people  are  inclined  to  reciprocate  for 
any  inequities  created  by  their  superiors  (Kemper,  1966). 
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As  noted  earlier,  several  studies  have  demonstrated  that  providing  specific  and 
detailed  information  promoted  perceptions  of  adequacy  and  minimized  theft  as  a  reaction 
to  unfavorable  outcomes  (e.g.,  Greenberg,  1990,  1993).  For  example,  in  a  field 
experiment,  Greenberg  (1990)  found  that  rates  of  employee  theft  among  underpaid 
workers  were  dramatically  reduced  when  they  were  given  a  thorough  explanation  for  the 
pay  cut.  Following  up  this  finding  in  a  laboratory  experiment  (Greenberg,  1993),  the 
researcher  manipulated  the  amount  of  information  given  about  the  reasons  for  the 
underpayment.  Consistent  with  the  previous  study,  Greenberg  found  that  providing 
detailed  and  thorough  information  reduced  theft.  Taken  together,  these  studies  suggest 
that  the  amount  of  theft  in  which  people  engage  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  provided 
explanations  contain  specific  and  detailed  information. 

While  Greenberg' s  studies  provide  empirical  evidence  of  the  behavioral  effects  of 
explanations,  a  recently  proposed  model  can  provide  theoretical  grounding.  Folger  (1998) 
proposed  a  model  of  fairness  called  deonance  theory,  derived  from  the  Greek  term  deon 
referring  to  obligation  or  duty.  The  theory  purports  to  explain  a  category  of  phenomena 
referred  to  as  deontic  responses.  According  to  this  approach,  ethical  employees  submit  to 
a  moral  authority,  rather  than  placing  themselves  above  it.  When  someone  willfiilly 
violates  some  normative  standard  of  appropriate  conduct,  that  transgressor  has  placed 
himself  or  herself  above  these  principles  as  if  superior  to  moral  authority.  If  the  moral 
norm  is  violated,  victims  might  feel  exploited  and  oppressed.  In  turn,  this  may  lead  to  a 
desire  for  justice  which  can  engender  a  motivation  to  punish  the  transgressor.  Such 
punishment  involves  a  desire  to  reinstate  or  restore  lost  or  threatened  moral  injunctions 
commonly  held  sacred — that  is,  a  desire  to  see  that  the  transgressors  do  not  get  away  with 
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it.  It  is  important  to  note  that  such  acts  of  retribution  may  themselves  violate  moral 
standards,  as  in  the  case  of  theft. 

Folger's  (1998)  articulation  of  deonance  theory  comes  at  a  time  when  revenge  and 
retaliation  are  emerging  as  important  topics  in  management  research  (Tripp,  Bies,  & 
Aquino,  2002).  Much  of  the  research  has  conceptualized  revenge  as  a  destructive  and 
anti-social  act.  This  perspective  views  anger  and  rage  in  pejorative  terms  because  these 
emotions  can  disrupt  workplace  relationships  which  will  undermine  workplace  efficiency 
and  productivity  (Bies  &  Tripp,  2002).  As  a  result,  the  expression  of  discontent  is 
considered  dysfunctional  and  costly  to  the  organizations.  However,  outside  of  academic 
discourse,  revenge  is  viewed  as  constructive  and  pro-socially  motivated  behavior.  For 
example,  Bies  and  Tripp  (1998)  found  that  revenge  can  restore  the  self-esteem  of  victims 
of  business  management  practices,  lead  to  corrections  in  an  unfair  allocation,  and  act  as  a 
powerftil  deterrent  against  power  abuse  by  decision  makers  (Bies  &  Tripp,  1995). 

In  her  book,  Sweet  Revenge:  The  Wicked  Delights  of  Getting  Even,  Barreca  (1995) 
maintained  that  people  revel  in  revenge  fantasies  privately  as  well  as  publicly, 
particularly  in  popular  literature  and  Hollywood  action  movies.  Tripp  et  al.  (2002)  argue 
that  the  perceived  legitimacy  of  revenge  lies  not  only  in  its  consequences  but  in  the  way 
the  revenge  is  enacted.  That  is,  the  act  of  revenge  restores  a  sense  of  balance,  making 
things  even  again.  From  this  view,  a  comparison  of  the  vengeance  to  the  provocation 
yields  a  correspondence  among  the  events  in  terms  of  more  or  less  equal  harms.  In  such 
cases,  the  consequences  of  the  revenge  act  are  proportional  to  the  harm  caused  by  the 
harmdoer's  act.  These  acts  may  exemplify  a  common  definition  of  Karma  where  what 
goes  around  comes  around. 
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In  a  study  on  revenge  in  organizations,  Bies  and  Tripp  (1998)  identified  a  variety  of 
responses  to  trust  violations,  including  unauthorized  uses  of  company  resources,  whose 
objective  is  to  deliver  justice  or  remedy  injustice,  hi  some  cases,  persons  would  engage  in 
behaviors  ranging  from  using  the  work  phone  to  make  private  phone  calls  to  charging 
lunches  and  dinners  with  friends  as  business  expenses.  The  researchers  concluded  that 
revenge  appeared  to  have  a  foundation  of  rationality  in  that  the  act  of  revenge  was  rooted 
in  an  intuitive  sense  of  justice  manifested  in  a  self-controlled  response. 
Emotions  as  a  Mediator  of  the  Explanation-Counterproductive  Behavior  Linkage 

While  the  empirical  and  theoretical  work  of  Greenberg,  Folger,  Bies,  and  Tripp 
supports  the  potential  effects  of  explanations  on  counterproductive  behaviors  like  theft,  a 
key  question  is  whether  emotions  mediate  that  linkage.  According  to  Folger,  Cropanzano, 
and  Goldman  (2005),  deonance  theory,  which  is  an  offshoot  of  the  should  component  of 
fairness  theory,  emphasizes  the  emotional  features  of  reactions  to  perceived  moral 
transgressions.  The  violation  of  a  moral  norm  may  lead  to  feelings  of  exploitation  and 
oppression.  These  feelings  may  in  turn  lead  to  a  desire  to  punish  the  transgressor. 
According  to  deonance  theory,  anger  is  conceptualized  as  a  reaction  to  the  violated 
dictates  of  moral  accountability  and  can  orientate  people  punitively  towards  a 
transgressor.  Thus  sfrongly  felt  emotions  can  prompt  action  tendencies  for  a  punitive 
response.  These  actions  would  thus  entail  a  moral  remedy  to  injustice  with  the  victim 
taking  some  action  against  the  perpefrator  to  satisfy  the  victim's  desire  for  punishment  of 
the  perpetrator. 

Although  experiencing  feelings  of  injustice  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  part  of 
the  fabric  of  organizational  life  (Greenberg,  1987),  justice  scholars  have  yet  to  frilly 
explore  the  experience  and  emotions  of  injustice  (Bies  &  Tripp,  2002).  Despite  calls  for 
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the  study  of  the  emotions  of  injustice  (e.g.,  Adams  &  Freedman,  1976),  the  phenomena 
has  received  Httle  research  attention.  Bies  and  Tripp  (2002)  attribute  this  lack  of  attention 
to  the  ideological  and  conceptual  limitations  of  the  current  research  paradigm.  In 
particular,  the  decidedly  pro-management  perspective  views  anger  and  rage  as 
dysfiinctional  because  they  can  disrupt  workplace  efficiency  and  productivity.  Moreover, 
the  emotions  of  injustice  are  believed  to  be  solely  a  function  of  the  personalities  of 
disgruntled  workers.  This  incomplete  and  skewed  portrayal  of  emotions  effectively  hides 
from  view  the  idea  that  the  emotions  of  injustice  can  lead  to  constructive  outcomes. 
Although  such  emotions  can  clearly  lead  to  destructive  and  anti-social  acts,  they  can  also 
serve  as  a  powerfiil  deterrent  against  power  abuse  by  authority  figures  and  organizational 
decision-makers  (Tripp  &  Bies,  1997). 

hi  describing  the  emotional  effects  of  injustice,  Bies  (2001)  cited  the  seminal  legal 
theory  of  Edmond  Cahn.  hi  his  book,  The  Sense  of  hijustice,  Cahn  (1949)  states  that 
justice  is  "not  a  state,  but  a  process;  not  a  condition,  but  an  action.  'Justice' . . .  means  the 
active  process  of  remedying  or  preventing  that  which  would  arouse  the  sense  of  injustice" 
(p.  13).  He  defines  the  sense  of  injustice  as  "the  sympathetic  reaction  of  outrage,  horror, 
shock,  resentment,  and  anger,  those  affections  of  the  viscera  and  abnormal  secretions  of 
the  adrenals  that  prepare  the  human  animal  to  resist  attack.  Nature  has  thus  equipped  all 
men  to  regard  injustice  to  another  as  a  personal  aggression"  (p.  24). 

Following  the  work  of  Cahn,  Bies  (2001)  argued  that  individuals  construe  injustice 
as  a  personal  attack — an  attack  which  can  trigger  powerful  emotions.  Bies  (2001)  further 
argues  that  the  feelings  that  accompany  the  sense  of  injustice  are  "hot  and  passionate," 
reflecting  the  intense  and  personal  pain  of  a  violation  to  one's  psyche  and  identity.  For 
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example,  Bies  and  Tripp  (1996)  found  that  the  initial  emotions  are  often  quite  powerful, 
characterized  by  expressions  of  pain,  anger,  and  rage.  Participants  reported  that  they  were 
"mad,  angry,  and  bitter,"  and  felt  engulfed  in  "white-hot"  emotions.  One  individual 
described  herself  as  "inflamed"  and  "enraged,"  "consumed"  by  thoughts  of  revenge, 
while  another  individual  person  needed  to  satisfy  the  "burning  desire  of  revenge"  (p. 
254). 

Furthermore,  Bies  and  Tripp  (2002)  argue  that  these  emotions  can  serve  as  a  moral 
justification  for  action  (Bies  &  Tripp,  2002).  That  is,  the  emotions  empower  individuals 
into  action.  For  example,  people  who  seek  revenge  often  consider  their  actions  as  acts  of 
doing  justice,  of  getting  even  (Tripp  &  Bies,  1997).  Their  anger  and  indignation  propels 
them  to  right  wrongs  and  deter  fiiture  injustices.  In  sum,  these  findings  provide  evidence 
that  the  perception  of  an  injustice  does  not  only  include  a  judgment  but  is  an  emotional 
and  physiological  experience. 

The  emotional  effects  of  injustice  are  important  to  note,  because  negative  emotions 
can  have  significant  effects  on  counterproductive  behaviors.  One  important  recent 
theoretical  development  related  to  the  emotional  determinants  of  counterproductive 
behavior  is  a  model  of  voluntary  work  behavior  developed  by  Spector  and  Fox  (2002). 
The  theorists  propose  that  emotions  play  a  central  role  in  organizational  behavior.  In 
general,  the  model  describes  how  organizational  events  lead  to  counterproductive 
behavior  through  the  mediating  process  of  emotion.  Spector  and  Fox  suggest  that  some, 
but  by  no  means  all,  organizational  events  elicit  negative  emotional  reactions  in 
employees.  These  negative  emotions  then  produce  action  tendencies  and  intentions  to  act. 
According  to  the  model,  negative  emotions  tend  to  engender  counterproductive 
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behaviors.  That  is,  the  induction  of  negative  emotions  will  increase  the  likelihood  or 
facilitate  the  display  of  counterproductive  behavior.  At  times,  a  strong  negative  emotion 
can  elicit  behavior  in  a  reflexive  manner  such  as  striking  out  at  another  person  or  object. 
Given  that  emotion  motivates  behaviors  that  serve  to  reduce  negative  feelings, 
individuals  may  take  direct  action  that  would  eliminate  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
negative  emotion. 

Later,  Miles,  Borman,  Spector,  and  Fox  (2002)  tested  portions  of  their  overall 
model  and  found  reasonable  support  for  the  components.  The  researchers  found  that 
negative  perceptions  of  the  work  environment  are  associated  with  negative  emotion, 
which  is  positively  correlated  to  counterproductive  behavior.  Similarly,  Fox,  Spector,  and 
Miles  (2001)  found  that  negative  emotions  are  associated  with  counterproductive 
behaviors.  Specifically,  negative  emotion  was  positively  correlated  with  both  categories 
of  counterproductive  behaviors,  organizational  and  interpersonal.  Moreover,  they  found 
that  in  most  cases  there  was  at  least  a  partial  mediation  of  emotions  in  the  relations 
between  job  stressors  (work  constraints  such  as  rules  and  procedures,  availability  of 
resources,  co-workers,  interruptions,  and  inadequate  training)  and  counterproductive 
behaviors.  This  finding  is  especially  noteworthy  and  suggests  emotions  play  a  critical 
role  in  eliciting  counterproductive  behavior. 

In  summary,  the  omission  of  an  adequate  explanation  in  the  wake  of  an  unfavorable 

outcome  should  constitute  an  injustice  that  triggers  negative  emotions.  Those  emotions 

should  then  predict  subsequent  theft  levels.  I  therefore  hypothesized. 

Hypothesis  8:  There  will  be  a  main  effect  of  explanation  provision  on  theft,  such 
that  the  provision  of  an  explanation  will  be  associated  with  less  theft  than  the 
absence  of  an  explanation. 
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Hypothesis  9:  There  will  be  a  main  effect  of  explanation  specificity  on  theft,  such 
that  a  specific  explanation  will  be  associated  with  less  theft  than  a  vague 
explanation. 

Hypothesis  10:  There  will  be  a  main  effect  of  negative  emotions  on  theft,  such  that 
negative  emotions  will  be  positively  related  to  theft  levels. 

Hypothesis  11:  The  main  effect  of  explanation  provision  on  theft  will  be  mediated 
by  negative  emotions. 

Hypothesis  12:  The  main  effect  of  explanation  specificity  on  theft  will  be  mediated 
by  negative  emotions. 

Explanations  and  Organizational  Citizenship  Behaviors 

Management  theorists  (Barnard,  1938;  Katz  &  Kahn,  1966)  have  long  recognized 
that  the  willingness  for  participants  to  "go  beyond  that  which  is  required"  is 
indispensable  for  the  effective  fiinctioning  of  an  organization.  In  the  early  1980's,  Organ 
and  colleagues  (Bateman  &  Organ,  1983;  Smith,  Organ,  &  Near,  1983)  proposed  the 
term  organizational  citizenship  behavior  (OCB)  to  denote  such  discretionary 
contributions.  According  to  the  researchers,  OCB  refers  to  behaviors  that  are  not 
necessarily  task  related  but  that  contribute  indirectly  to  the  organization  through  the 
maintenance  of  the  organization's  social  system.  Later,  Organ  (1988)  proposed  a 
taxonomy  of  OCB  that  included  altruism  (e.g.,  helping  others  who  have  heavy 
workloads),  conscientiousness  (e.g.,  being  punctual),  sportsmanship  (e.g.,  not 
complaining  about  trivial  matters),  courtesy  (e.g.,  consulting  with  other  before  taking 
action),  and  civic  virtue  (e.g.,  keeping  up  with  matters  that  affect  the  organization). 

Some  scholars  considered  whether  the  behavioral  elements  included  in  Organ's 
(1988)  framework  should  be  combined  into  conceptually  distinct  dimensions.  Williams 
and  Anderson  (1991)  suggested  that  it  was  important  to  distinguish  OCB  with  respect  to 
the  target  of  the  behavior.  They  proposed  a  model  that  included  behavioral  dimensions 
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somewhat  broader  than  those  described  by  Organ  (1988).  They  specifically  distinguished 
between  organizational  citizenship  behaviors  directed  toward  the  organization  (OCBO) 
form  organizational  citizenship  behavior  directed  towards  individuals  (OCBI).  Prior 
research  has  labeled  the  OCBO  dimension  as  generalized  compliance  and  OCBI 
dimension  as  altruism  (Organ,  1988). 

This  distinction  of  OCB  types  has  implications  for  the  issue  of  concern  in  this 
research.  Specifically,  the  importance  of  affect  as  an  antecedent  might  depend  on  whether 
OCBI  or  OCBO  is  being  considered.  One  could  make  an  argument  that  OCBO  is  a 
deliberate  and  controlled  attempt  to  maintain  the  balance  between  the  employee  and  the 
organization  transaction.  Therefore  this  behavior  is  more  directly  intended  to  benefit  the 
organization.  Hence,  OCBO  is  more  likely  to  be  a  direct  fiinction  of  what  employees 
think  about  their  work  characteristics.  In  contrast,  OCBI  primarily  involves  helping  other 
organizational  members  which  seems  to  have  only  indirect  implications  for  maintaining 
the  balance  in  the  organization-employee  transaction.  Such  behavior  might  reflect  an 
expression  of  employee's  affect  at  work  rather  than  a  cognitive  appraisal  of  job 
outcomes. 

Consistent  with  William  and  Anderson  (1991),  researchers  found  that  these  two 
forms  of  OCB  have  different  antecedents.  For  example,  several  studies  demonstrated  that 
OCBO  is  more  strongly  related  to  job  cognitions  than  to  affect  at  work  (e.g.,  Lee  & 
Allen,  2002;  McNeely  &  Meglino,  1994;  Skarlicki  &,  Latham  1996,  1997).  In  contrast, 
OCBI  is  more  strongly  correlated  with  job  affect  than  with  job  cognitions.  For  OCBI  at 
least,  the  results  appear  to  suggest  that  OCBI  can  be  understood  as  expressive  emotional 
behavior.  On  the  basis  of  these  findings,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that  behavior  that 
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is  beneficial  to  individuals  (OCBI)  might  be  more  affective-driven  than  behavior  that 
benefits  the  organization  (OCBO). 

It  is  arguable  that  one  of  the  most  widely  studied  OCB  dimensions  is  altruism.  For 
example,  altruism  has  been  identified  as  an  important  form  of  citizenship  behavior  by 
virtually  every  OCB  scholar  (Podsakoff,  MacKenzie,  Paine  «&  Bachrach,  2000).  Altruism 
is  reflected  in  Williams  and  Anderson's  OCBI  (Williams  &  Anderson,  1991),  Graham's 
interpersonal  helping  (Graham,  1989),  Van  Scotter  and  Motowidlo's  interpersonal 
facilitation  (Van  Scotter  &  Motowidlo,  1986),  and  the  helping  other  constructs  from 
George  and  Brief  (1992)  and  George  and  Jones  (1997).  Moreover,  much  of  the  research 
on  OCB  has  operationalized  citizenship  behavior  as  altruism,  helping  another 
organizational  member  with  the  intent  or  outcome  helping  the  organization  (e.g.,  Martin 
&  Bies;  O'Reilly  &  Chatman,  1986;  Organ  &  Konovsky,  1989;  Smith  et  al.,  1983; 
Williams  &  Anderson,  1991). 

Somewhat  surprisingly,  explanations  have  rarely  been  linked  to  OCB.  In  part  this  is 
a  fimction  of  the  frequent  use  of  laboratory  studies  in  the  explanations  literature,  as  OCB 
is  rarely  operationalized  in  laboratory  environments.  However,  the  gap  is  also 
symptomatic  of  the  tendency  for  explanations  (and  other  forms  of  justice)  to  be  viewed  as 
interventions  to  prevent  unfavorable  emotions  and  acts,  as  opposed  to  interventions  to 
incite  favorable  ones  (Bies,  2001;  Bies  &  Tripp,  1996;  Folger,  1998;  Folger  & 
Cropanzano,  2001;  Folger  et  al.,  1995).  However,  if  a  verbally  delivered  explanation  can 
in  fact  induce  positive  emotions  through  affective  contagion  processes  (as  predicted  by 
Hypothesis  3),  then  explanation  medium  may  have  effects  on  citizenship  behavior.  The 
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logic  for  such  a  prediction  rests  on  the  robust  Unkage  between  positive  affect  and  various 
forms  of  citizenship. 

Emotions  as  a  Mediator  of  the  Explanation-Citizenship  Behavior  Linkage 

A  substantial  body  of  research  indicates  that  positive  affect  can  influence  social 
behaviors.  Many  studies  have  shown  that  people  exposed  to  conditions  designed  to 
induce  positive  mood  are  more  likely  to  help  others  compared  with  those  in  control 
groups  (Isen  1970;  Isen,  Horn,  &  Rosenhan,  1973;  Isen  &  Levin,  1972;  Isen,  Clark,  & 
Schwartz,  1976).  For  example,  Isen  and  Levin  (1972)  found  that  individuals  who  had 
found  a  dime  in  the  coin  return  of  a  public  telephone  were  more  likely  than  control 
subjects  to  help  a  stranger  pick  up  papers  that  she  dropped.  Similarly,  students  who 
unexpectedly  received  cookies  while  studying  in  the  library  were  more  likely  than 
controls  to  volunteer  to  help  someone.  The  overall  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from 
these  findings  is  that  positive  affect  is  associated  with  an  increase  in  the  tendency  to  help 
others.  Thus,  these  findings  suggest  that  positive  mood  should  be  an  immediate 
antecedent  of  altruism  or  other  forms  of  OCB. 

Research  by  George  and  colleagues  has  also  found  that  positive  mood  influences 
the  performance  of  OCB's.  In  a  study  of  retail  employees,  George  (1991)  found  that 
salespeople's  positive  mood  on  the  job  were  positively  associated  with  altruism  as  rated 
by  their  supervisors.  One  theoretical  explanation  for  such  effects,  provided  by  George 
and  Brief  (1992),  views  positive  affect  as  one  of  the  most  proximal  causes  of  citizenship. 
This  position  is  based  on  the  well-established  finding  that  people  in  positive  moods  are 
more  likely  to  help  others  than  in  negative  or  neutral  moods  (see  Isen  &  Baron,  1991).  In 
addifion  to  altruism,  George  and  Brief  (1992)  suggested  that  a  positive  mood  can  lead  to 
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other  forms  of  OCB,  such  as  protecting  the  organization,  making  constructive 
suggestions,  developing  oneself,  and  spreading  goodwill. 

Organ  and  Konovsky  (1989)  found  that  both  affect  and  cognitions  contribute  to  the 
performance  of  organizational  citizenship  behavior.  Specifically,  measures  of  cognitions, 
that  is,  subjective  appraisals  of  job  outcomes,  and  measures  of  characteristic  mood  states 
both  predict  supervisor  ratings  of  citizenship  behaviors.  Similarly,  Lee  and  Allen  (2002) 
found  that  positive  affect  significantly  contributed  to  the  prediction  of  both  OCBI  and 
OCBO.  The  overall  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  these  findings  is  that  positive 
affect  is  associated  with  an  increase  in  the  tendency  to  help  others. 

Theoretical  grounding  for  the  positive  affect-OCB  relationship  can  be  found  in  a 
framework  proposed  by  Organ  (1990).  According  to  the  model,  the  relationship  between 
affect  and  OCB  is  moderated  by  the  perception  of  fairness  in  a  social  exchange 
relationship  with  the  organization.  That  is,  once  the  threshold  for  perception  of  unfaimess 
is  breached,  the  relationship  with  the  organization  is  redefined  in  terms  of  an  economic 
exchange.  Gestures  of  OCB  that  might  have  been  offered  in  an  unrestrained  fashion  are 
now  withheld.  In  contrast,  if  the  individual  does  not  perceive  unfaimess  of  individual 
outcomes,  he  or  she  will  continue  to  proffer  OCB  as  a  result  of  positive  affect. 

The  voluntary  work  behavior  model  developed  by  Spector  and  Fox  (2002)  can 
provide  further  grounding  for  OCB  as  an  expression  of  positive  affect.  Recall  that  this 
model  explicitly  recognizes  the  central  role  of  emotion  in  organizational  behavior.  With 
respect  to  OCB,  the  model  suggests  that  perceptions  of  the  work  environment,  that  is, 
organizational  events  and  situations,  lead  to  citizenship  through  the  mediating  process  of 
emotion.  In  accordance  with  affective  events  theory  (Weiss  &  Cropanzano,  1996), 
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Spector  and  Fox  argue  that  some  but  by  no  means  all  organizational  events  and  situations 

elicit  positive  emotional  reactions.  These  positive  emotions  then  produce  action 

tendencies  and  intentions  to  act.  According  to  the  model,  positive  emotions  tend  to 

engender  citizenship  behavior.  That  is,  the  induction  of  positive  emotions  will  increase 

the  likelihood  or  facilitate  the  performance  of  citizenship  behavior.  In  a  recent  study 

(Miles,  Borman,  Spector,  &  Fox,  2002),  the  researchers  found  reasonable  support  for  the 

basic  premise  of  the  model.  Specifically,  the  results  showed  that  perceptions  of  the  work 

environment  (workload,  constraints,  and  interpersonal  conflicts)  are  linked  to  positive 

emotion  which  in  turn  is  positively  correlated  with  the  occurrence  of  OCB. 

Hypothesis  13:  There  will  be  a  main  effect  of  explanation  medium  on  OCB,  such 
that  a  verbal  explanation  will  be  associated  with  more  OCB  than  a  written 
explanation. 

Hypothesis  14:  There  will  be  a  main  effect  of  positive  emotions  on  OCB,  such  that 
positive  emotions  will  be  positively  related  to  OCB  levels. 

Hypothesis  15:  The  main  effect  of  explanation  medium  on  OCB  will  be  mediated 
by  positive  emotions. 

Summary 

In  summary,  explanation  provision  and  specificity  are  predicted  to  reduce  theft  by 
reducing  negative  emotions  in  the  wake  of  unfavorable  outcomes.  A  verbal  explanation 
medium  is  predicted  to  increase  OCB  by  enhancing  positive  emotions  through  affective 
contagion  processes.  As  described  in  Chapter  2,  these  affective  consequences  of 
explanations  are  predicted  to  be  moderated  by  individuals'  curiosity  levels.  These 
predictions  are  summarized  in  the  figure  below,  which  serves  as  an  expanded  version  of 
Figure  1-1. 
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Figure  3-1.  Expanded  model  of  affective  mediation 


CHAPTER  4 
METHOD 

Setting  and  Sample 

A  laboratory  setting  was  used  to  test  the  dissertation's  hypothesis.  This  setting 
offered  a  number  of  advantages.  First,  the  laboratory  experiment  allows  the  variance  of 
the  independent  variables  to  be  maximized  via  researcher  manipulation  (Kerlinger  &  Lee, 
2000).  Second,  participants  could  be  randomly  assigned  to  experimental  conditions, 
allowing  causal  inferences  regarding  main  effects  of  the  explanation  manipulations. 
Third,  actual  behavioral  reactions  could  be  measured  rather  than  behavioral  intentions  or 
ratings  of  behavior. 

Participants  were  396  undergraduates  enrolled  in  an  introductory  management 
course  at  a  large,  southeastern  university.  Females  composed  49%  of  the  sample.  In 
exchange  for  participation,  participants  were  given  course  credit. 
Procedure 

A  timeline  of  the  experimental  procedure  is  shown  in  Table  4-1.  Upon  entering 
the  laboratory,  participants  were  seated  at  one  of  six  desks.  The  desks  were  separated  by 
walled  partitions,  ensuring  that  participants  could  not  see  each  other  or  communicate  with 
one  another.  Each  desk  had  a  pen  holder  containing  fifteen  expensive-looking  pens. 
Participants  were  told  that  they  could  choose  a  pen  to  use  during  the  study,  and  that  they 
could  keep  the  pen  they  chose  as  a  sign  of  the  experimenter's  appreciation.  Next,  the 
experimenter  told  the  participants  that  he  needed  additional  time  to  set-up  the  experiment. 
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While  the  experimenter  completed  preparations  for  the  study,  the  participants  filled  out  a 
questionnaire  that  assessed  emotional  states  and  curiosity. 
Table  4-1.  Method  timeline 


Step   Description  Duration  (min) 

1  Participants  seated  while  setup  continues   

2  First  PANAS  administered  (with  curiosity  scale)  10 

3  Negative  outcome  delivered  1 

4  Study  summary  given  verbally  1 

5  Explanation  manipulation  given  1 

6  Second  PANAS  administered  10 

7  Manipulation  checks  assessed  3 

8  Brainstorming  task  given  (see  cover  story)  7 

9  OCB  pen  task  given  1 

10  Experimenter  asks  them  not  to  take  pen  and  leaves  room  1 

1 1  Participants  left  alone  with  pens  4 

12  Participants  redirected  to  waiting  room  1 

1 3  Participants  debriefed  3 

14  Pens  checked  for  OCB  pen  task  and  theft   


Next,  the  experimenter  informed  participants  that  there  had  been  a  recent  change  to 

the  study  and  as  a  result  they  would  only  receive  one  extra  point  instead  of  the  two  points 

that  were  initially  promised  at  the  outset.  Specifically,  the  experimenter  stated. 

There  has  been  a  recent  change  in  extra  credit  opportunity  #1 .  As  a  result, 
participants  will  only  receive  one  extra  credit  point  instead  of  two  points  as  was 
formally  stated.  An  announcement  to  this  effect  will  be  made  in  the  next 
Management  class.  The  class  website  has  been  updated  to  reflect  these  changes  in 
extra  credit  opportunity  #1.  For  fijture  participants,  a  description  of  the  changes  to 
the  study  will  be  provided  on  an  addendum  to  the  consent  form. 

Participants  were  then  given  a  form  described  as  an  addendum  that  generally 
described  the  changes  to  the  study,  without  providing  any  specific  details.  The  purpose  of 
the  addendum  was  to  reinforce  the  information  concerning  the  reduction  in  extra  credit 
points.  The  experimenter  then  provided  a  cover  story  for  the  study.  Specifically,  the 
experimenter  informed  participants  that  the  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  investigate  the 
influence  of  personality  variables  on  brainstorming  performance. 
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Explanation  provision,  explanation  specificity,  and  explanation  medium  (verbal  vs. 
written)  were  then  manipulated  by  the  experimenter.  Table  4-2  provides  a  summary  of 
the  experimental  conditions.  The  provision  manipulation  varied  the  presence  or  absence 
of  an  explanation.  Those  participants  in  the  written  medium  condition  received  a  written 
explanation  (either  vague  or  specific)  regarding  the  reasons  for  the  reduction  in  extra 
credit  points.  In  contrast,  participants  in  the  verbal  medium  condition  received  a  face-to- 
face  explanation  (either  vague  or  specific).  Please  note  that  the  content  and  wording  of 
the  explanations  were  held  constant  in  both  the  verbal  and  written  conditions  to  examine 
the  impact  of  this  manipulation  on  emotional  reactions. 

Table  4-2.  Summary  of  experimental  conditions  

No  explanation  Vague  explanation  Specific  explanation 

 Written  Verbal  Written  Verbal 

;^^82  /I  =  45  n=\n  n  =  54  n  =  98 


The  specificity  manipulation  varied  the  amount  and  quality  of  information  used  as 

the  basis  for  determining  the  change  in  extra  credit  points.  In  the  specific  explanation 

condition,  subjects  were  given  a  considerable  amount  of  information  in  support  of  the 

decision.  The  experimenter  then  stated  or  wrote  the  following. 

The  consent  form  addendum  you  were  given  detailed  the  change  in  extra  credit,  but 
it  did  not  explain  why  the  extra  credit  was  changed.  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
explain  exactly  why  that  change  occurred. 

Based  on  the  number  of  extra  credit  opportunities  that  will  be  available  in  MAN 
3025, 1  have  decided  to  make  extra  credit  opportunity  #1  worth  one  point  instead  of 
two.  Traditionally,  there  has  been  only  one  extra  credit  opportunity  available  for 
students.  Now  with  a  number  of  extra  credit  opportunities  available,  there  is  a 
concern  in  the  department  that  not  all  of  the  studies  will  be  able  to  attract  a 
sufficient  number  of  students.  Some  feel  that  offering  two  extra  credit  points  would 
put  other  studies  at  a  disadvantage.  Studies  that  only  include  an  internet  survey  can 
only  offer  one  extra  credit  point  in  exchange  for  participation.  I  do  not  in  any  way 
want  to  impinge  or  hinder  the  research  of  my  colleagues.  To  maintain  the  excellent 
reputation  this  department  has  achieved,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  assist  the  research 
of  my  colleagues  in  any  way  possible.  Several  members  of  the  faculty  are  going  up 
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for  tenure  review  and  need  to  submit  papers  to  journals  as  soon  as  possible.  Data 
collection  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  them. 

I  apologize  for  any  misunderstanding.  I  am  really  sorry  that  I  cannot  give  you  the 
two  points  but  I  have  to  assist  the  research  of  my  colleagues.  Thank  you  for  your 
time. 

In  the  vague  explanation  condition,  the  experimenter  provided  an  ambiguous 
explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the  reduction  in  extra  credit  points,  not  providing  any 
specific,  detailed  information  in  support  of  the  decision.  The  experimenter  stated  or 
wrote. 

The  consent  form  addendum  you  were  given  detailed  the  change  in  extra  credit,  but 
it  did  not  explain  why  the  extra  credit  was  changed.  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
explain  exactly  why  that  change  occurred. 

Based  on  the  number  of  extra  credit  opportunities  that  will  be  available  in  MAN 
3025, 1  decided  to  reduce  the  number  of  extra  credit  points  to  one.  This  will  allow 
me  to  assist  the  research  of  my  colleagues. 

I  apologize  for  any  misunderstanding.  I  am  really  sorry  that  I  cannot  give  you  the 
two  points  but  I  have  to  be  considerate  to  my  colleagues.  Thank  you  for  your  time. 

In  the  written  conditions,  these  explanations  were  handed  out  individually  to  participants 
on  a  full  sheet  of  paper  on  department  letterhead.  In  the  verbal  conditions,  the  participants 
were  called  back  as  a  group  to  a  table  near  the  back  of  the  room.  The  experimenter  then 
delivered  the  explanation  from  memory  to  the  group.  These  conditions  were  meant  to 
reflect  the  typical  administration  of  written  and  verbal  explanations  in  actual 
organizations. 

Following  the  explanation  manipulations,  participants  were  asked  to  complete  a 
second  questionnaire  assessing  emotional  states.  Next,  participants  were  given  a  short 
questionnaire  that  contained  the  manipulation  check  items  as  well  as  a  plain  departmental 
envelope  to  place  the  questionnaire  in  after  completion.  The  experimenter  indicated  that 
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the  questionnaire  was  required  by  the  department  and  not  a  part  of  the  current  study.  The 
instructions  explained  that  the  "Management  Department  seeks  to  continue  to  improve 
the  execution  of  the  experimental  studies  it  conducts.  Please  rate  the  performance  of  the 
experimenter  today  as  honestly  as  possible."  The  participants  were  assured  that  the  form 
was  anonymous.  In  reality,  each  of  the  envelopes  were  identified  with  an  ink  that  is 
invisible  to  the  human  eye  under  normal  lighting  conditions  but  glows  when  viewed 
under  a  UV  light.  Consequently,  each  of  questionnaires  was  linked  to  the  corresponding 
participant.  Next,  the  participants  were  given  the  brainstorming  task,  which  they  had 
seven  minutes  to  complete.  This  task  required  participants  to  generate  alternative  uses  for 
a  brick.  Recall  that  the  cover  story  for  the  study  revolved  around  the  influence  of 
personality  on  brainstorming  performance. 

After  the  experimenter  announced  the  conclusion  of  the  study,  the  participants  were 
asked  to  check  the  pens  at  the  desk  to  see  if  any  were  out  of  ink.  This  was  framed  as  a 
favor  to  the  experimenter,  given  that  the  study  had  already  concluded.  The  measure  of 
OCB  then  consisted  of  the  number  of  pens  correctly  identified  as  being  out  of  ink.  In  fact, 
each  pen  holder  contained  three  pens  that  contained  no  ink.  The  experimenter  then  asked 
the  participants  to  refrain  from  keeping  the  pen  they  had  used  throughout  the  study,  even 
though  they  had  been  told  they  could  do  so.  The  experimenter  informed  participants  that 
previous  session  had  depleted  the  supply  of  pens.  The  experimenter  then  left  the  room, 
giving  participants  the  opportunity  to  take  pens  from  the  pen  holder. 

Once  the  participants  had  exited  the  room,  the  experimenter  asked  each  one  to  wait 
for  the  others.  Once  all  had  exited,  the  experimenter  brought  participants  into  another 
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room  to  debrief  them  about  the  true  nature  of  the  experiment.  The  experimenter  then 
returned  to  the  room  to  count  the  pen  measures  for  OCB  and  theft. 

Positive  and  Negative  Emotions 

Specific  emotional  states  were  measured  with  the  60-item  PANAS-X  (Watson  & 
Clark,  1994).  The  PANAS-X  measures  4  specific  negative  emotions:  Fear  (afraid,  scared, 
frightened,  nervous,  jittery,  shaky).  Hostility  (angry,  hostile,  irritable,  scornful,  disgusted, 
loathing).  Guilt  (guilty,  ashamed,  blameworthy,  angry  at  self,  disgusted  with  self, 
dissatisfied  with  self),  and  Sadness  (sad,  blue,  downhearted,  alone,  lonely).  It  also 
assesses  three  specific  positive  emotions:  Joviality  (happy,  joyful,  delighted,  cheerful, 
excited,  enthusiastic,  lively,  energetic).  Self- Assurance  (proud,  strong,  confident,  bold, 
daring,  fearless),  and  Attentiveness  (alert,  attentive,  concentrating,  determined). 
Moreover,  the  PANAS-X  assesses  four  other  affective  states  that  are  neither  positive  nor 
negative:  Shyness  (shay,  bashful,  sheepish,  timid).  Fatigue  (sleepy,  tired,  sluggish, 
drowsy).  Serenity  (calm,  relaxed,  at  ease)  and  Surprise  (amazed,  surprised,  astonished). 

All  affect  ratings  were  based  on  short-term  time  instructions — in  other  words, 
participants  were  asked  to  indicate  to  what  extent  they  felt  a  given  way  right  now,  that  is, 
at  the  present  moment.  Participants  responded  on  a  5 -point  scale  ranging  from  1  (very 
slightly  or  not  at  all)  to  5  (extremely).  Coefficient  alphas  were  as  follows:  fear  (a  =  .87), 
hostility  (a  =  .85),  guilt  (a  =  .88),  sadness  (a  =  .87),  joviality  (a  =  .93),  self-assurance  (a 
=  .83),  attentiveness  (a  =  .78),  shyness  (a  -  .83),  fatigue  (a  =  .88),  serenity  (a  -  .77), 
and  surprise  (a  =  .86).  The  coefficient  alphas  for  the  aggregate  scales  were  as  follows: 
negative  emotions  (a=  .87)  and  positive  emotions  (a=  .85). 
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Curiosity 

Curiosity  was  assessed  with  the  10-item  Epistemic  Curiosity  scale  (EC:  Litman  & 
Spielberger,  2003).  Participants  were  instructed  to  report  how  they  "generally  feel"  using 
a  5-point  scale  ranging  from  1  (almost  never)  to  5  (almost  always).  The  items  inquired 
about  feelings  about  stimuli  that  activate  interest  in  exploring  new  ideas  and  figuring  out 
how  things  work.  Sample  items  included:  "I  enjoy  exploring  new  ideas,"  "I  am  interested 
in  discovering  how  things  work,"  "I  enjoy  learning  about  subjects  that  are  unfamiliar  to 
me,"  "When  someone  asks  me  a  riddle,  I  am  interested  in  trying  to  solve  it,"  "I  find  it 
fascinating  to  learn  new  information,"  "When  I  am  given  a  new  kind  of  arithmetic 
problem,  I  enjoy  imagining  solutions,"  "When  I  learn  something  new,  I  would  like  to  find 
out  more  about  it,"  "I  enjoy  discussing  abstract  concepts,"  "If  I  am  given  an  incomplete 
puzzle,  I  like  to  try  and  imagine  the  final  solution."  In  past  research,  coefficient  alpha  for 
this  scale  has  ranged  fi-om  .82  to  .87  (Collins  et  al.,  2003;  Litman,  2000;  Litman  & 
Spielberger,  2003;  Naylor,  1981). 
Behavioral  Measures 

Organizational  citizenship  behavior.  OCB  was  measured  by  the  number  of  pens 
left  on  each  participant's  desk  that  did  not  contain  any  ink  (pen  holders  contained  three 
pens  without  ink).  This  count  was  made  by  the  experimenter  after  the  debriefing  had 
concluded.  OCB  ranged  from  0  (no  OCB  performed)  to  3  (the  maximum  number  of 
OCBs  performed).  Because  the  OCB  consisted  of  them  helping  the  experimenter  for  no 
formal  reward,  it  would  be  classified  as  the  altruism  dimension  of  the  construct. 

Theft.  Theft  was  measured  by  the  number  of  pens  taken  from  each  participant's 
pen  holder  upon  leaving  the  experiment  (pen  holders  held  fifteen  pens  in  total).  This 
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count  was  made  by  the  experimenter  after  the  debriefing  had  concluded.  Theft  ranged 
fi-om  0  (no  pen  taken)  to  5  (the  maximum  number  of  pens  taken  by  a  participant). 


CHAPTER  5 
RESULTS 

Manipulation  Checks 

In  general,  the  manipulation  checks  illustrated  that  the  experimental  manipulations 
had  the  intended  effects.  Participants  reported  receiving  an  explanation  more  frequently 
in  the  explanation  provision  condition  than  the  no  explanation  condition  (M=  4.34  vs. 
3.61;  t  =  3.74,  p  <  .001).  Participants  reported  receiving  a  verbal  explanation  more 
frequently  in  the  verbal  condition  than  in  the  written  condition  {M^  4.66  vs.  3.64,  t  = 
5.92,  p  <  .001).  Perceptions  of  specificity  were  higher  in  the  specific  condition  than  the 
vague  condition  {M=  4.36  vs.  3.20,  /  =  7.65, p  <  .001). 
Effects  of  Explanations  on  Positive  and  Negative  Emotions 

The  correlation  matrix  for  all  study  variables  is  provided  in  the  Appendix. 
Hypothesis  1  predicted  that  explanation  provision  would  have  a  main  effect  on  negative 
emotions,  such  that  the  provision  of  an  explanation  would  be  associated  with  less 
negative  emotions  than  the  absence  of  an  explanation.  The  regression  results  which 
directly  test  the  hypothesis  are  shown  in  Table  3  a,  which  controls  for  the  time  1 
measurement  of  emotions  capturing  the  affect  felt  by  the  participants  as  the  experiment 
began.  As  shown  in  Table  3a,  explanation  provision  explained  a  significant  1%  of  the 
variance  in  negative  emotion  (p  =  .07;  p  <  .05).  The  sign  of  the  regression  weight 
indicated  that  explanation  provision  was  associated  with  more  negative  emotions, 
contrary  to  predictions. 
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The  table  also  decomposes  the  overall  negative  emotions  effect  by  examining 
relationships  with  the  more  specific  facets.  These  results  are  shown  in  Tables  3b  and  3c. 
Explanation  provision  explained  a  significant  1%  of  the  variance  in  hostility  (P  =  .07;  p  < 
.05)  and  1%  of  the  variance  in  sadness  (P  =  .07;  p  <  .05).  Participants  reported  higher 
levels  of  hostility  and  sadness  when  an  explanation  was  provided  than  when  an 
explanation  was  withheld.  Taken  together,  these  results  do  not  provide  support  for 
Hypothesis  1. 


Table  5-1.  Effects  of  explanation  provision  on  negative  emotions 


Regression  step 

Negative  emotions 
R'       AR^  p 

1 .  Time  1  negative  emotions 

2.  Explanation  Provision 

.76*      .76*  .87* 
.77*      .01*  .07* 

n  =  389.  *p<  .05,  two-tailed. 


Table  5-2.  Effects  of  explanation  provision  on  fear  and  hostility  facets 


Fear  facet 

Hostility  facet 

Regression  step 

R^ 

ar2 

P 

R^ 

AR^ 

P 

1 .  Time  1  facet 

.70* 

.70* 

.84* 

.33* 

.33* 

.58* 

2.  Explanation  provision 

.70* 

.00 

.01 

.34* 

.01* 

.10* 

n  =  389.  *p<  .05,  two-tailed. 


Table  5-3.  Effects  of  explanation  provision  on  guilt  and  sadness  facets 

Guilt  facet  Sadness  facet 


Regression  step 

R^ 

AR^ 

P 

R^ 

AR2 

P 

1 .  Time  1  facet 

.77* 

.77* 

.88* 

.76* 

.76* 

.87* 

2.  Explanation  provision 

.77* 

.00 

.02 

.76* 

.01* 

.07* 

n  =  389.  *p<  .05,  two-tailed. 


Hypothesis  2  predicted  that  explanation  specificity  would  have  a  main  effect  on 
negative  emotions,  such  that  a  specific  explanation  would  be  associated  with  less 
negative  emotions  than  a  vague  explanation.  The  regression  results  which  directly  test  the 
hypothesis  are  shown  in  Table  4a,  which  controls  for  the  time  1  measurement  of 
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emotions  capturing  the  affect  felt  by  the  participants  as  the  experiment  began.  As  shown 
in  Table  4a,  explanation  specificity  did  not  explain  significant  variance  in  negative 
emotions,  contrary  to  predictions. 

The  table  also  decomposes  the  overall  negative  emotions  effect  by  examining 
relationships  with  the  more  specific  facets.  These  results  are  shown  in  Table  4b  and  4c. 
Explanation  specificity  failed  to  explain  significant  variance  in  negative  emotional  states. 
Taken  together,  these  results  do  not  provide  support  for  Hypothesis  2. 
Table  4a.  Effects  of  Explanation  specificity  on  negative  emotions 


Negative  emotions 


Regression  step 

R^ 

ar2 

3 

1.  Time  1  negative  emotions 

.73* 

.76* 

.88* 

2.  Explanation  specificity 

.73* 

.00 

-.01 

n  =  312.  */?<  .05,  two-tailed. 

Table  4b.  Effects  of  explanation  specificity  on  fear  and  hostility  facets 

Fear  facet 

Hostility  facet 

Regression  step 

R'  AR^ 

P 

R'  AR2 

P 

1 .  Time  1  facet 

.67*  .67* 

.82* 

.31*  .31* 

.56* 

2.  Explanation  specificity 

.67*  .00 

-.05 

.31*  .00 

-.04 

n  =  3\2.p<  .05,  two-tailed. 

Table  4c.  Effects  of  explanation  specificity  on  guilt  and  sadness  Facets 

Guilt  facet 

Sadness  facet 

Regression  step 

R'  AR^ 

P 

R'  AR^ 

P 

1 .  Time  1  facet 

.73*  .73* 

.85* 

.71*  .71* 

.84* 

2.  Explanation  specificity 

.73*  .00 

-.04 

.71*  .00 

.00 

n  =  3\2.  *p<. 05,  two-tailed. 


Hypothesis  3  predicted  that  verbal  medium  would  have  a  main  effect  on  positive 
emotions,  such  that  a  verbal  explanation  would  be  associated  with  more  positive 
emotions  than  a  written  explanation.  The  regression  results  which  directly  test  the 
hypothesis  are  shown  in  Table  5a,  which  controls  for  the  time  1  measurement  of 
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emotions  capturing  the  affect  felt  by  the  participants  as  the  experiment  began.  As  shown 
in  Table  5a,  verbal  medium  did  not  explain  significant  variance  in  positive  emotions. 

The  table  also  decomposes  the  overall  positive  emotions  effect  by  examining 
relationships  with  the  more  specific  facets.  These  results  are  shown  in  Tables  5b  and  5c. 
Verbal  medium  failed  to  explain  significant  variance  in  positive  emotional  states.  Taken 
together,  these  results  do  not  provide  support  for  Hypothesis  3. 
Table  5a.  Effects  of  Verbal  Medium  on  Positive  Emotions 


Positive  Emotions 


Regression  Step 

R^ 

AR^ 

(3 

1 .  Time  1  Positive  Emotions 

.75* 

.75* 

.87* 

2.  Verbal  Medium 

.75* 

.00 

-.02 

n  =  3\2.*p<  .05,  two-tailed. 


Table  5b.  Effects  of  Verbal  Medium  on  Joviality  and  Self-Assurance  Facets 


Joviality  Facet 

Self-Assurance 

Facet 

Regression  Step 

R^ 

AR^  3 

R^ 

AR^ 

P 

1 .  Time  1  Facet 

.72* 

.72*  .85* 

.70* 

.70* 

.84* 

2.  Verbal  Medium 

.72* 

.00  -.02 

.70* 

.00 

-.01 

n  =  3l2.p<  .05,  two-tailed. 


Table  5c.  Effects  of  Verbal  Medium  on  Attentiveness  Facet 


Attentiveness  Facet 


Regression  Step 

R^ 

AR^ 

3 

1 .  Time  1  Facet 

.53* 

.53* 

.73* 

2.  Verbal  Medium 

.53* 

.00 

-.04 

n  =  312.  *  p  <  .05,  two-tailed. 


Hypothesis  4  predicted  that  the  effects  of  verbal  medium  on  positive  emotions 
would  be  moderated  by  explanation  specificity,  such  that  the  effects  would  be  stronger 
when  explanations  were  verbal  rather  than  written.  The  moderated  regression  results  used 
to  test  this  hypothesis  are  shown  on  Table  6a,  which  controls  for  the  time  1  measurement 
of  emotions  capturing  the  affect  felt  by  the  participants  as  the  experiment  began.  As 
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shown  in  Table  6a,  the  explanation  specificity  x  verbal  medium  interaction  did  not 
explain  significant  variation  in  positive  emotions. 

Table  6a.  Explanation  Specificity  x  Verbal  Medium  for  Positive  Emotions 

Positive  Emotions 


Regression  Step 

R^ 

AR^ 

3 

1 .  Time  1  Positive  Emotions 

.75* 

.75* 

.86* 

2.  Verbal  Medium  (VM) 

.75* 

.00 

-.02 

Explanation  Specificity  (ES) 

.00 

3.  VMxES 

.75* 

.00 

-.01 

n  =  3 12.  *  p  <  .05,  two-tailed. 


Table  6b.  Explanation  Specificity  x  Verbal  Medium  for  Joviality  and  Self-Assurance 


Joviality  Facet  Self-Assurance  Facet 


Regression  Step 

R^ 

AR^ 

p 

R^ 

AR^ 

P 

1 .  Time  1  Facet 

.72* 

.72* 

.85* 

.70* 

.70* 

.84* 

2.  Verbal  Medium  (VM) 

.72* 

.00 

-.02 

.70* 

.00 

-.01 

3.  VMxES 

.72* 

.00 

-.01 

.70* 

.00 

.00 

n  =  3l2.p<  .05,  two-tailed. 


Table  6c.  Explanation  Specificity  x  Verbal  Medium  for  Attentiveness  Facet 

Attentiveness  Facet 


Regression  Step 

R^ 

AR^ 

p 

1 .  Time  1  Facet 

.53* 

.53* 

.73* 

2.  Verbal  Medium  (VM) 

.53* 

.00 

-.04 

3.  VM  X  ES 

.53* 

.00 

-.02 

n  =  3\2.*p<  .05,  two-tailed. 


The  Moderating  Effects  of  Curiosity 

Hypothesis  5  predicted  that  the  effects  of  explanation  provision  on  negative 
emotions  would  be  moderated  by  curiosity,  such  that  the  effects  would  be  stronger  when 
curiosity  is  high  than  when  it  is  low.  The  moderated  regression  results  used  to  test  this 
hypothesis  are  shown  in  Table  7a,  which  controls  for  the  time  1  measurement  of 
emotions  capturing  the  affect  felt  by  the  participants  as  the  experiment  began.  As  shown 
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in  Table  7a,  the  curiosity  x  explanation  provision  interaction  did  not  explain  significant 
variation  in  negative  emotions. 

The  table  also  decomposes  the  overall  negative  emotions  effect  by  examining 
relationships  with  the  more  specific  facets.  These  results  are  shown  in  Tables  7b  and  7c. 
The  curiosity  x  explanation  provision  interaction  failed  to  explain  significant  variance  in 
negative  emotional  states.  Taken  together,  these  results  do  not  provide  support  for 
Hypothesis  5. 

Table  7a.  Curiosity  x  Explanation  Provision  on  Negative  Emotions 


Negative  Emotions 


Regression  Step 

R^ 

AR^ 

P 

1 .  Time  1  Negative  Emotions 

.76* 

.76* 

.87* 

2.  Explanation  Provision  (EP) 

.77* 

.01* 

.07* 

3.  Curiosity 

.77* 

.00 

.01 

4.  EP  X  C 

.77* 

.00 

.08 

n  =  389.  *p<  .05,  two-tailed. 


Table  7b.  Curiosity  x  Explanation  Provision  for  Fear  and  Hostility  Facets 


Fear  Facet   Hostility  Facet 


Regression  Step 

R^ 

AR^ 

p 

R^ 

AR^ 

P 

1 .  Time  1  Facet 

.70* 

.70* 

.84* 

.33* 

.33* 

.58* 

2.  Explanation  Provision  (EP) 

.70* 

.00 

.01 

.34* 

.01* 

.10* 

3.  Curiosity 

.70* 

.00 

.03 

.34* 

.00 

-.02 

4.  EP  X  C 

.70* 

.00 

.11 

.34* 

.00 

.05 

n  - 389.  *p<  .05,  two-tailed. 

Table  7c.  Curiosity  x  Explanation  Provision  for  Guilt  and  Sadness  Facets 

Guilt  Facet 

Sadness  Facet 

Regression  Step 

R^ 

AR^ 

P 

R^ 

ar2 

P 

1 .  Time  1  Facet 

.77* 

.77* 

.88* 

.76* 

.76* 

.87* 

2.  Explanation  Provision  (EP) 

.77* 

.00 

.02 

.76* 

.01* 

.08* 

3.  Curiosity 

.77* 

.00 

.02 

.76* 

.00 

.00 

4.  EP  X  C 

.77* 

.00 

-.04 

.76* 

.00 

.14 

n  =  389.  *p<  .05,  two-tailed. 
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Hypothesis  6  predicted  that  the  effects  of  explanation  specificity  on  negative 
emotions  would  be  moderated  by  curiosity,  such  that  the  effects  would  be  stronger  when 
curiosity  is  high  than  when  it  is  low.  The  moderated  regression  results  used  to  test  this 
hypothesis  are  shown  in  Table  8a,  which  controls  for  the  time  1  measurement  of 
emotions  capturing  the  affect  felt  by  the  participants  as  the  experiment  began.  As  shown 
in  Table  8a,  the  curiosity  x  explanation  specificity  interaction  did  not  explain  significant 
variation  in  negative  emotions. 

The  table  also  decomposes  the  overall  negative  emotions  effect  by  examining 
relationships  with  the  more  specific  facets.  These  results  are  shown  in  Tables  8b  and  8c. 
The  curiosity  x  explanation  specificity  interaction  failed  to  explain  significant  variance  in 
negative  emotional  states.  Taken  together,  these  results  do  not  provide  support  for 
Hypothesis  6. 

Table  8a.  Curiosity  x  Explanation  Specificity  on  Negative  Emotions 


Negative  Emotions 


Regression  Step 

R^ 

AR^ 

3 

1 .  Time  1  Negative  Emotions 

.73* 

.73* 

.85* 

2.  Explanation  Specificity  (ES) 

.73* 

.00 

-.03 

3.  Curiosity 

.73* 

.00 

.01 

4.  ES  x  C 

.73* 

.00 

-.07 

n  =  3l2.*p<  .05,  two-tailed. 


Table  8b.  Curiosity  x  Explanation  Specificity  for  Fear  and  Hostility  Facets 


Fear  Facet 

Hostility  Facet 

Regression  Step 

R^ 

AR^ 

P 

R^ 

AR2 

P 

1 .  Time  1  Facet 

.67* 

.67* 

.82* 

.31* 

.31* 

.56* 

2.  Explanation  Specificity  (ES) 

.67* 

.00 

-.05 

.31* 

.00 

-.04 

3.  Curiosity 

.67* 

.00 

.04 

.31* 

.00 

-.01 

4.  ES  X  C 

.67* 

.00 

.00 

.31* 

.00 

-.31 

AJ  =  312.  */?  <  .05,  two-tailed. 
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Table  8c.  Curiosity  x  Explanation  Specificity  for  Guilt  and  Sadness  Facets 

Guilt  Facet  Sadness  Facet 


Regression  Step 

R^ 

AR^ 

p 

R^ 

ar2 

P 

1 .  Time  1  Facet 

.73* 

.73* 

.85* 

.71* 

.71* 

.84* 

2.  Explanation  Specificity  (ES) 

.73* 

.00 

-.04 

.71* 

.00 

.00 

3.  Curiosity 

.73* 

.00 

.01 

.71* 

.00 

.02 

4.  ES  X  C 

.73* 

.00 

.04 

.71* 

.00 

-.05 

n  =  312.  *p  <  .05,  two-tailed. 

As  mentioned  in  the  Method  section,  four  other  affective  states  that  are  neither 
positive  nor  negative  were  measured  including  shyness,  fatigue,  serenity,  and  surprise. 
An  exploratory  examination  of  the  curiosity  x  explanation  specificity  interaction  on  these 
affective  states  revealed  one  significant  interaction.  The  moderated  regression  results  are 
shown  in  Tables  9a  and  9b,  which  controls  for  the  time  1  measurement  of  emotions 
capturing  the  affect  felt  by  the  participants  as  the  experiment  began.  The  curiosity  x 
explanation  specificity  interaction  did  not  explain  significant  variance  in  either  shyness, 
serenity,  or  surprise  facets.  However,  the  interaction  explained  a  significant  1%  of  the 
variance  in  fatigue  (P  =  -.40;  p  <  .05).  The  pattern  of  this  effect  was  such  that  a  specific 
explanation  had  a  stronger  effect  on  fatigue  for  individuals  high  on  curiosity  rather  than 
low  on  curiosity.  A  sample  plot  is  shown  in  Figure  3. 

Table  9a.  Curiosity  x  Explanation  Specificity  for  Shy  and  Fatigue  Facets  


Shyness  Facet  Fatigue  Facet 


Regression  Step 

R^ 

AR^ 

P 

R^ 

ar2 

p 

1 .  Time  1  Facet 

.67* 

.67* 

.82* 

.75* 

.75* 

.86* 

2.  Explanation  Specificity  (ES) 

.67* 

.00 

.03 

.75* 

.00 

-.02 

3.  Curiosity 

.67* 

.00 

.05 

.75* 

.00 

.01 

4.  ES  X  C 

.67* 

.00 

.01 

.75* 

.01* 

-.40* 

«  =  3 12.  *  /?  <  .05,  two-tailed. 
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Table  9b.  Curiosity  x  Explanation  Specificity  for  Serenity  and  Surprise  Facets 


Serenity  Facet  Surprise  Facet 


Regression  Step 

r2 

AR^ 

P 

R' 

AR' 

P 

1 .  Time  1  Facet 

.36* 

.36* 

60* 

.39* 

.39* 

.62* 

2.  Explanation  Specificity  (ES) 

.36* 

.00 

03 

.39* 

.00 

-.03 

3.  Curiosity 

.36* 

.00 

.02 

.39* 

.00 

.05 

4.  ES  X  C 

.36* 

.00 

.18 

.39* 

.00 

-.16 

«  =  312.  *;?  <  .05,  two-tailed. 


High  Curiosity 
Low  Curiosity 


Low  High 
Explanation  Specificity 

Figure  3.  Plot  of  Curiosity  x  Explanation  Specificity  Interaction  on  Fatigue  Facet 

Hypothesis  7  predicted  that  the  effects  of  verbal  medium  on  positive  emotions 
would  be  moderated  by  curiosity,  such  that  the  effects  would  be  stronger  when  curiosity 
is  high  than  when  it  is  low.  The  moderated  regression  results  used  to  test  this  hypothesis 
are  shown  in  Table  10a,  which  controls  for  the  time  1  measurement  of  emotions 
capturing  the  affect  felt  by  the  participants  as  the  experiment  began.  As  shown  in  Table 
10a,  the  curiosity  x  verbal  medium  interaction  did  not  explain  significant  variation  in 
positive  emotions. 

The  table  also  decomposes  the  overall  positive  emotions  effect  by  examining 
relationships  with  the  more  specific  facets.  These  results  are  shown  in  Tables  10b  and 
10c.  The  curiosity  x  verbal  medium  interaction  failed  to  explain  significant  variance  in 
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positive  emotional  states.  Taken  together,  these  results  do  not  provide  support  for 
Hypothesis  7. 


Table  10a.  Curiosity  x  Verbal  Medium  on  Positive  Emotions 

Positive  Emotions 


Regression  Step 

R^ 

AR^ 

p 

1 .  Time  1  Positive  Emotions 

.75* 

.75* 

.87* 

2.  Verbal  Medium  (VM) 

.75* 

.00 

-.02 

3.  Curiosity 

.75* 

.00 

-.02 

4.  VM  X  C 

.75* 

.00 

-.12 

n  =  312.  *p  <  .05,  two-tailed. 


Table  10b.  Curiosity  x  Verbal  Medium  for  Joviality  and  Self- Assurance  Facets 


Joviality  Facet  Self- Assurance  Facet 


Regression  Step 

R^ 

ar2 

p 

R^ 

AR^ 

P 

1 .  Time  1  Facet 

.72* 

.72* 

.85* 

.70* 

.70* 

.84* 

2.  Verbal  Medium  (VM) 

.72* 

.00 

-.02 

.70* 

.00 

-.01 

3.  Curiosity 

.72* 

.00 

-.01 

.70* 

.00 

-.01 

4.  VM  X  C 

.72* 

.00 

-.12 

.70* 

.00 

.03 

n  =  3\2.*p<  .05,  two-tailed. 


Table  10c.  Curiosity  x  Verbal  Medium  for  Attentiveness  Facet 

Attentiveness  Facet 


Regression  Step 

R^ 

AR2 

P 

1 .  Time  1  Facet 

.53* 

.53* 

.73* 

2.  Verbal  Medium  (VM) 

.53* 

.00 

-.04 

3.  Curiosity 

.53* 

.00 

.03 

4.  VM  X  C 

.53* 

.00 

-.17 

n  =  312.  *p  <  .05,  two-tailed. 


As  mentioned  above,  shyness,  fatigue,  serenity,  and  surprise  were  also  measured  as 
four  affective  states  that  are  neither  positive  nor  negative.  An  exploratory  examination  of 
the  curiosity  x  verbal  medium  interaction  on  these  affective  states  revealed  one 
significant  interaction.  The  moderated  regression  results  are  shown  in  Tables  11a  and 
1  lb,  which  controls  for  the  time  1  measurement  of  emotions  capturing  the  affect  felt  by 
the  participants  as  the  experiment  began.  The  curiosity  x  verbal  medium  interaction  did 
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not  explain  significant  variance  in  either  shyness,  fatigue,  or  serenity.  However,  the 
interaction  explained  a  significant  1%  of  the  variance  in  surprise  (P  =  .52;  p  <  .05).  The 
pattern  of  this  effect  was  such  that  a  verbal  explanation  had  a  stronger  effect  on  surprise 
for  individuals  high  on  curiosity  rather  than  low  on  curiosity.  A  sample  plot  is  shown  in 
Figure  4. 

Table  1  la.  Curiosity  x  Verbal  Medium  for  Shy  and  Fatigue  Facets  


Shy  Facet   Fatigue  Facet 


Regression  Step 

R^ 

AR^ 

P 

R^ 

AR^ 

P 

1 .  Time  1  Facet 

.67* 

.67* 

.82* 

.75* 

.75* 

.86* 

2.  Verbal  Medium  (VM) 

.67* 

.00 

-.05 

.75* 

.00 

-.03 

3.  Curiosity 

.68* 

.00 

.05 

.75* 

.00 

.01 

4.  VM  X  C 

.68* 

.00 

-.01 

.75* 

.00 

.10 

«  =  3 12.  *  p  <  .05,  two-tailed. 

Table  1  lb.  Curiosity  x  Verbal  Medium  for  Serenity  and  Surprise  Facets 

Serenity  Facet 

Surprise  Facet 

Regression  Step 

R^ 

AR^ 

P 

R^ 

AR^ 

P 

1 .  Time  1  Facet 

.36* 

.36* 

.60* 

.39* 

.39* 

.62* 

2.  Verbal  Medium  (VM) 

.36* 

.00 

.06 

.39* 

.00 

.00 

3.  Curiosity 

.36* 

.00 

-.02 

.39* 

.00 

.05 

4.  VM  X  C 

.36* 

.00 

.13 

.40* 

.01* 

.52* 

«  =  312.  *;?  <  .05,  two-tailed. 
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-♦—  High  Curiosity 
«—  Low  Curiosity 


Written  VeriDal 
Explanation  Medium 

Figure  4.  Plot  of  Curiosity  x  Verbal  Medium  Interaction  on  Surprise  Facet 

Effects  for  Theft  and  OCB 

Hypothesis  8  predicted  that  there  would  be  a  main  effect  of  explanation  provision 
on  theft,  such  that  the  provision  of  an  explanation  would  be  associated  with  less  theft  than 
the  absence  of  one.  The  zero-order  intercorrelations  between  the  explanation 
manipulations,  the  emotion  facets,  and  both  theft  and  OCB  are  shown  in  the  Appendix. 
As  shown  there,  the  correlation  between  explanation  provision  and  theft  was  significant 
and  in  the  predicted  direction  (r=-.\\,p<  .05).  Thus,  Hypothesis  8  was  supported. 

Hypothesis  9  predicted  that  there  would  be  a  main  effect  of  explanation  specificity 
on  theft,  such  that  a  specific  explanation  will  be  associated  with  less  theft  than  a  vague 
explanation.  As  shown  in  the  Appendix,  the  correlation  between  explanation  specificity 
and  theft  was  not  significant.  Thus,  Hypothesis  9  was  not  supported. 

Hypothesis  10  predicted  that  there  would  be  a  main  effect  of  negative  emotions  on 
theft,  such  that  negative  emotions  would  be  positively  related  to  theft  levels.  As  shown  in 
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the  Appendix,  the  correlation  between  negative  emotions  and  theft  was  significant  and  in 
the  predicted  direction  (r  =  .1 1,/?  <  .05).  Thus,  Hypothesis  10  was  supported.  The 
correlation  matrix  in  the  Appendix  also  provides  correlations  with  the  specific  negative 
facets,  allowing  this  significant  correlation  to  be  decomposed.  The  significant 
relationship  with  theft  was  due  primarily  to  correlations  with  guilt  {r=  A5,p<  .05)  and 
sadness  (r  =  .13,p  <  .05). 

Hypothesis  1 1  predicted  that  the  main  effect  of  explanation  provision  on  theft 
would  be  mediated  by  negative  emotions.  Baron  and  Kenny  (1986)  suggested  that  four 
conditions  had  to  be  established  for  mediation  to  occur.  First,  the  independent  variable 
must  affect  the  mediator.  Second,  the  independent  variable  must  affect  the  dependent 
variable.  Third,  the  mediator  must  affect  the  dependent  variable.  Finally,  the  effects  of 
the  independent  variable  on  the  mediator  must  be  reduced  after  controlling  for  the 
mediator.  Unfortunately,  the  effect  of  explanation  provision  on  negative  emotions  was 
not  significant,  failing  to  establish  one  of  those  four  effects.  Hypothesis  1 1  was  therefore 
not  supported. 

Hypothesis  12  predicted  that  the  main  effect  of  explanation  specificity  on  theft 
would  be  mediated  by  negative  emotions.  Unfortunately,  the  effect  of  explanation 
specificity  on  negative  emotions  was  not  significant,  failing  to  establish  one  of  the  four 
effects.  Hypothesis  12  was  therefore  not  supported. 

Hypothesis  13  predicted  that  there  would  be  a  main  effect  of  explanation  medium 
on  OCB,  such  that  a  verbal  explanation  would  be  associated  with  more  OCB  than  a 
written  explanation.  As  shown  in  the  Appendix,  the  relationship  between  explanation 
medium  and  OCB  was  significant.  Hypothesis  13  was  therefore  supported. 
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Hypothesis  14  predicted  that  there  would  be  a  main  effect  of  positive  emotions  on 
OCB,  such  that  positive  emotions  would  be  positively  related  to  OCB  levels.  As  shown  in 
the  Appendix,  the  relationship  between  positive  emotions  and  OCB  was  not  significant, 
failing  to  support  this  prediction.  Hypothesis  14  was  therefore  not  supported. 

Hypothesis  15  predicted  that  the  main  effect  of  explanation  medium  on  OCB  would 
be  mediated  by  positive  emotions.  Unfortunately,  the  effect  of  explanation  medium  on 
positive  emotions  was  not  significant,  and  no  significant  relationship  was  found  between 
positive  emotions  and  OCB.  This  fails  to  establish  two  of  the  four  effects  needed  to  show 
mediation  (Baron  &  Kenny,  1986).  Hypothesis  15  was  therefore  not  supported. 


CHAPTER  6 
DISCUSSION 

As  noted  at  the  outset,  organizations  regularly  make  decisions  that  affect  the  lives 
and  welfare  of  their  employees  (Sitkin  &  Bies,  1993).  Employees  want  to  understand 
these  organizational  decisions,  particularly  when  the  decisions  are  unfavorable  or 
unexpected.  Indeed,  there  is  a  strong  normative  expectation  among  employees  for 
organizational  leaders  to  explain  key  decisions  (Bies,  1987).  These  explanations  are  often 
the  sole  basis  upon  which  employees  are  able  to  judge  the  fairness  of  the  decision. 
Without  any  information  regarding  how  and  why  a  decision  was  made,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  rumors  could  arise  attributing  the  decision  to  some  unfair  basis.  Feelings  of  anger 
and  hostility  could  in  turn  lead  to  negative  employee  reactions. 
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Unfortunately,  the  managerial  distancing  described  by  Folger  and  Skariicki  (2001) 
results  in  adequate  explanations  often  being  withheld  from  adversely  affected  employees. 
This  distancing  protects  managers  from  emotional  distress  or  the  fear  of  being  blamed  for 
a  negative  outcome,  and  may  also  prevent  the  possibility  of  revealing  incriminating 
information  that  could  be  used  in  a  lawsuit.  While  some  of  these  concerns  are  logical, 
managerial  distancing  could  have  unintended  negative  consequences  of  its  own.  For 
example,  distancing  will  likely  make  a  bad  situation  worse,  as  employees  react  to  the 
unexplained  news  with  less  cooperation,  more  retaliation,  and  more  withdrawal  (Shaw  et 
al.,  2003).  Given  that  litigation  is  a  form  of  retaliation,  the  withholding  of  adequate 
explanations  may  ironically  increase  the  likelihood  of  legal  action  rather  than  lower  it. 

To  develop  a  more  complete  understanding  of  the  role  of  explanations  in  the 
workplace,  this  study  explored  the  processes  that  determine  how  recipients  interpret  and 
react  to  explanations.  There  has  been  very  little  process-oriented  research  in  the 
explanations  literature,  making  it  unclear  how  and  why  explanations  can  create  beneficial 
reactions.  This  dissertation  explored  the  possibility  that  explanations  are  an  affective 
event,  capable  of  eliciting  positive  and  negative  emotions  that  can  go  on  to  impact  work 
behaviors.  The  affective  consequences  of  explanations  have  yet  to  be  examined,  though 
some  relevant  theories  in  the  area — like  fairness  theory  or  deonance  theory — do  possess 
an  affective  component  (Folger,  1998;  Folger  &  Cropanzano,  1998,  2001;  Folger  et  al., 
2005). 

What  stands  out  most  from  the  findings  of  this  study  are  the  effects  of  explanations 
on  theft  and  OCB.  Specifically,  I  predicted  that  the  provision  of  an  explanation  would  be 
associated  with  less  theft  than  the  absence  of  one.  The  results  support  this  reasoning,  as 
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the  provision  of  an  explanation  was  negatively  related  to  employee  theft.  This  finding  is 
in  keeping  with  past  research  (Greenberg,  1990,  1993)  that  found  that  employee  theft  was 
significantly  lower  when  the  basis  for  the  underpayment  was  thoroughly  explained.  An 
unfavorable  outcome  that  goes  completely  unexplained  could  have  triggered  the  kinds  of 
retaliation  or  revenge  responses  that  can  incite  theft  behaviors  (Bies  &  Tripp,  1996; 
Folger  et  al.,  2005).  hi  contrast,  an  explanation  for  the  unfavorable  outcome  may  have 
mitigated  the  need  to  rely  on  theft  to  set  things  right. 

While  the  provision  effects  were  as  predicted,  explanation  specificity  failed  to  have 
the  hypothesized  impact  on  theft  levels.  This  finding  is  in  contrast  with  previous  research 
which  emphasizes  the  influence  of  thorough  and  detailed  explanations  in  reducing  theft 
behavior  (Greenberg,  1990,  1993).  Early  research  on  explanations  recognized  that 
thorough  and  detailed  information  was  a  key  factor  that  contributes  to  the  perceived 
adequacy  of  explanations  (Shapiro  et  al.,  1994).  The  failure  of  explanation  specificity  to 
impact  theft  could  indicate  a  potential  weakness  in  the  manipulation.  However, 
manipulation  checks  indicated  that  perceptions  of  specificity  were  higher  in  the  specific 
condition,  as  intended.  It  may  be  that  the  mere  gesture  of  the  explanation  was  what 
mattered  to  the  participants  in  the  study,  with  the  actual  content  of  that  explanation  being 
less  critical  to  their  reactions. 

While  the  provision  of  an  explanation  was  able  to  prevent  a  destructive  response  in 
the  form  of  theft,  it  was  explanation  medium  that  was  able  to  foster  a  constructive 
response  in  the  form  of  OCB.  Specifically,  a  verbal  explanation  (regardless  of  its 
specificity)  was  associated  with  more  frequent  instances  of  OCB  than  a  written 
explanation.  Past  research  has  linked  verbal  communication  to  perceptions  of  explanation 
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adequacy  (Shapiro  et  al.,  1994),  but  this  is  the  first  study  that  has,  to  my  knowledge, 
linked  explanation  medium  with  OCB.  Indeed,  the  OCB  outcome  is  rarely  included  in 
explanations  research  in  general,  particularly  in  laboratory  studies. 

While  many  of  the  behavioral  effects  reviewed  above  were  consistent  with 
predictions,  the  hypothesized  mechanisms  for  the  effects  were  negative  and  positive 
emotions.  Unfortunately,  the  relationships  between  the  explanation  manipulations  and  the 
emotions  variables  were  largely  nonsignificant.  For  example,  explanation  provision  was 
predicted  to  reduce  theft  by  reducing  some  of  the  negative  emotions  triggered  by  the 
unfavorable  outcome  (i.e.,  the  reduction  in  credit).  The  impact  of  explanation  provision 
on  negative  emotions  can  be  understood  using  fairness  theory  (Folger  &  Cropanzano, 
1998,  2001).  According  to  fairness  theory,  the  provision  of  an  explanation  has  the 
potential  to  deactivate  both  the  could  and  should  counterfactuals  that  determines  blame 
an  accountability.  Specifically,  the  act  of  providing  an  explanation  can  prevent  an 
injustice  being  perceived.  If  there  is  no  reason  to  consider  the  blame  of  the  decision- 
maker, then  it  seems  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  negative  emotions  of  employees 
would  be  reduced.  Surprisingly,  my  results  revealed  a  small,  though  statistically 
significant,  effect  showing  that  explanation  provision  increased  negative  emotions.  Most 
of  this  effect  was  due  to  a  significant  increase  in  feelings  of  hostility  and  sadness  in  the 
conditions  that  received  the  explanation. 

Similarly,  explanation  specificity  was  predicted  to  reduce  theft  by  decreasing 
negative  emotions.  The  effects  of  explanation  specificity  on  negative  emotions  can  be 
discerned  using  the  mechanisms  of  fairness  theory  (Folger  &  Cropanzano,  1998,  2001). 
For  example,  the  act  of  providing  a  detailed  explanation  can  demonstrate  that  the  event  in 
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question  was  the  only  feasible  option  within  the  discretion  of  the  decision  maker,  thereby 
deactivating  the  could  counterfactual,  therefore  making  it  possible  to  assign  blame. 
Similarly,  the  provision  of  a  detailed  explanation  can  demonstrate  that  the  decision  was 
appropriate,  from  an  ethical  perspective.  A  detailed  explanation  can  prove  that  the 
decision  maker  did  not  violate  any  moral  or  ethical  standards.  Thus,  a  detailed 
explanation  is  capable  of  disengaging  the  should  counterfactual,  therefore  making  it 
possible  to  assign  blame.  Finally,  the  act  of  providing  a  detailed  explanation  can 
demonstrate  that  other  more  positive  outcomes  would  be  unlikely,  even  with  different 
circumstances.  A  detailed  explanation  can  prove  that  the  event  in  question  while  being 
negative  is  still  more  favorable  to  some  presumably  plausible  alternative  event.  Thus,  a 
detailed  explanation  is  capable  of  disengaging  the  would  counterfactual,  therefore 
making  it  possible  to  perceive  a  discrepancy  between  the  event  and  a  more  beneficial 
alternative.  Thus,  the  act  of  providing  a  detailed  explanation  can  prevent  an  injustice 
being  perceived.  There  it  seems  reasonable  that  a  detailed  explanation  would  reduce 
negative  emotions.  Contrary  to  predictions,  specificity  had  no  significant  relationships 
with  negative  emotions,  either  in  a  positive  or  negative  direction.  There  were  also  no 
linkages  between  explanation  specificity  and  the  four  more  specific  negative  emotions 
facets. 

Just  as  the  effects  of  explanation  provision  and  specificity  on  theft  were  predicted 
to  be  mediated  by  negative  emotions,  so  too  were  the  effects  of  medium  on  OCB 
predicted  to  be  explained  using  positive  emotions.  Emotional  contagion  (Hatfield,  et  al., 
1994)  is  particularly  germane  to  describing  why  verbal  explanations  should  have  more 
beneficial  effects  on  positive  emotions  relative  to  written  ones.  According  to  the  theory, 
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verbal  explanations  provide  a  mechanism  through  which  emotions  can  be  automatically 
transmitted  between  individuals.  Therefore,  explanations  delivered  verbally,  rather  than 
in  writing,  have  the  potential  to  infect  the  recipients  with  the  communicator's  emotions. 
Surprisingly,  delivering  the  explanation  verbally  rather  than  in  writing  did  not  have  any 
significant  impact  on  positive  emotions.  Nor  were  significant  effects  observed  for  the 
three  more  specific  positive  emotions  facets. 

Finally,  I  predicted  that  curiosity  would  moderate  the  effects  of  explanations  on 
emotion  variables.  Past  research  has  largely  ignored  person  variables  that  could  moderate 
explanation  effects,  choosing  instead  to  focus  on  situational  or  contextual  factors  (such  as 
outcome  favorability).  Individuals  high  on  curiosity  will  have  a  greater  need  to  acquire 
the  answers  to  why  questions,  and  that  fulfillment  of  that  need  will  have  more  beneficial 
emotional  consequences.  Similarly,  a  lack  of  fulfillment  of  that  need  will  have  more 
negative  emotional  consequences.  Curious  individuals  are  active  recipients  of 
explanations,  motivated  to  understand  why  the  event  occurred  and  what  the  possible 
consequences  might  be.  The  complete  absence  of  an  explanation  cannot  satisfy  their 
curiosity,  nor  can  a  vague  explanation  that  provides  little  relevant  information.  Moreover, 
the  delivery  of  a  written  explanation  will  prevent  those  high  on  curiosity  from  asking 
important  follow-up  questions.  Thus,  curiosity  should  magnify  the  importance  of 
explanation  provision,  explanation  specificity,  and  explanation  medium,  hi  general,  the 
results  did  not  support  these  predictions,  as  the  relationships  between  the  explanation 
conditions  and  the  negative  and  positive  emotion  variables  were  not  moderated  by 
curiosity. 
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However,  exploratory  analyses  of  the  four  affective  states  that  are  neither  positive 
nor  negative  revealed  two  significant  interactions.  The  first  interaction  suggested  that  a 
specific  explanation  reduced  fatigue  more  for  highly  curious  individuals  than  for 
individuals  lower  in  curiosity.  This  post  hoc  finding  essentially  mirrors  the  expected 
effect  for  negative  emotions.  It  implies  that  curious  people  did  value  the  increased  details 
found  in  the  more  specific  explanation,  but  those  details  were  more  relevant  to  feelings  of 
fatigue  than  the  specific  negative  emotions  facets  of  fear,  hostility,  guilt,  and  sadness. 

The  second  interaction  suggested  that  a  verbally  delivered  explanation  (versus  a 
written  explanation)  increased  feelings  of  surprise  more  for  highly  curious  individuals 
than  for  less  curious  individuals.  This  post  hoc  finding  is  similar  to  the  expected  results 
for  positive  emotions  such  as  joviality,  self-assurance,  and  attentiveness.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  difficult  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  surprise  effect,  as  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
whether  participants  were  surprised  by  the  gesture  of  the  explanation,  particularly  when 
delivered  in  a  verbal  manner,  or  whether  participants  were  surprised  by  the  content  and 
details  of  the  explanation. 

Practical  Implications 

While  most  of  the  emotions  effects  were  nonsignificant,  the  effects  of  explanations 
on  theft  and  OCB  have  important  practical  implications  for  organizations.  Clearly,  both 
outcomes  have  bottom-line  relevance  for  organizations.  Indeed,  Greenberg  (1990)  has 
described  employee  theft  as  one  of  the  most  important  problems  in  the  field  of  human 
resource  management.  Indeed,  the  estimates  of  the  cost  of  employee  thefts  are  staggering. 
For  example,  75%  of  employees  have  reportedly  stolen  from  their  employer  at  least  once 
(McGum,  1988).  In  recent  studies,  the  annual  cost  of  employee  theft  has  been  estimated 
to  be  $40  to  $120  billion  (Buss,  1993;  Camara  &  Schneider,  1994).  In  addition,  OCB  has 
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been  recognized  as  essential  to  effective  organizational  functioning  (Katz  &  Kahn,  1978; 
Organ,  1990). 

This  study  suggests  that  employee  theft  will  be  significantly  reduced  by  the 
inexpensive  tactic  of  explaining  the  underlying  rationale  for  an  unfavorable  outcome. 
Given  the  high  costs  of  employee  theft,  it  seems  that  companies  would  embrace  the  use 
of  explanations.  Unfortunately,  there  may  be  barriers  to  organizations  implementing  this 
suggestion.  Managers  may  continue  to  be  reluctant  to  provide  explanations  given  the 
managerial  distancing  described  by  Folger  and  Skarlicki  (2001).  Ironically,  the  findings 
of  this  study  suggest  that  employers  who  stand  mute  allowing  employee  to  fill  the 
vacuum  in  explaining  the  decision  may  face  the  very  financial  complications  they  were 
attempting  to  avoid.  It  may  be  that  whatever  costs  are  saved  from  fewer  instances  of  legal 
claiming  will  be  eclipsed  by  the  theft  that  could  have  been  prevented  by  the  explanation. 

The  results  also  suggest  that  OCB  will  be  significantly  increased  by  the  use  of 
verbal  or  face-to-face  explanations.  This  finding  seems  particularly  relevant  to  the 
modem  day  organizations  with  their  widespread  use  of  impersonal  means  of 
communication  such  as  computers  and  satellite  transmissions.  Although  the  precise 
nature  of  communication  medium  effects  is  not  fiilly  understood,  face-to-face 
communication  should  be  deemed  more  adequate  than  written  explanations  for  several 
reasons.  First,  face-to-face  communication  has  the  ability  to  convey  both  visual  and 
nonverbal  cues  regarding  the  sincerity  of  the  communicator  and  their  respect  and  concern 
for  the  recipient  in  addition  to  the  content  of  the  message  (Patient  &  Skarlicki,  2003). 
Second,  the  symbolic  role  of  face-to-face  communication  can  serve  as  a  demonstration  of 
care  and  concern  for  the  recipient.  Surprisingly,  many  organizations  fail  to  supply  face- 
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to-face  explanations  for  key  events.  Of  course,  there  are  instances  in  which  face-to-face 
explanations  are  not  feasible  due  to  the  sheer  size  of  the  particular  company. 
Nevertheless,  the  use  of  impersonal  means  of  communication  in  conjunction  with  more 
intimate  meetings  that  would  allow  face-to-face  explanations  could  be  a  means  in  which 
to  still  gain  the  advantageous  of  verbal  explanations.  However,  there  are  several 
disadvantages  of  verbal  explanations  including  the  time  necessary  to  prepare  and  then 
deliver  the  explanation,  the  discomfort  of  appearing  in  front  of  disgruntled  employees, 
and  the  paper  trail  associated  with  the  communication. 

While  the  practical  implications  of  the  explanation  provision  and  explanation 
medium  effects  are  straightforward,  there  will  naturally  be  cases  where  managers  resist 
changing  their  explanatory  tendencies.  Fortunately,  past  research  has  suggested  that 
managers  can  be  trained  to  act  in  a  more  fair  maimer.  For  example,  Greenberg  (1999)  has 
demonstrated  that  training  managers  to  behave  fairly  reduces  employee  theft,  hi  a  quasi- 
experiment  conducted  by  Skarlicki  and  Latham  (1996),  the  researchers  trained  union 
leaders  in  the  skills  necessary  for  the  implementation  of  organizational  justice  principles. 
The  results  showed  that  the  perceptions  of  union  fairness  among  members  whose  leaders 
were  in  the  training  group  were  significantly  higher  than  among  members  whose  leaders 
were  in  the  control  group.  Moreover,  union  training  increased  union  members' 
citizenship  behavior  directed  towards  the  union  as  an  organization  (OCBO)  and  fellow 
union  members  (OCBI).  Later,  Skarlicki  and  Latham  (1997)  replicated  this  study  and 
found  that  leadership  training  in  organizational  justice  principles  had  a  significant  effect 
on  union  member's  perceptions  of  fairness  of  their  stewards.  Furthermore,  OCB  was 
higher  among  union  members  whose  leaders  had  been  trained  than  among  members 
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whose  leaders  had  not  been  trained.  Taken  together,  these  studies  demonstrate  that  the 
training  of  leaders  injustice  principles  is  straightforward,  inexpensive,  and  easily 
implemented.  These  findings  suggest  that  leaders  could  be  trained  to  use  explanations 
more  efficiently,  improving  some  behaviors  in  the  workplace. 
Limitations 

This  dissertation  has  some  limitations  which  should  be  noted.  A  common  criticism 
of  laboratory  research  is  that  the  artificiality  of  the  laboratory  imposes  severe  restraints 
on  the  external  validity  of  the  findings  (Dipboye  &  Flanagan,  1979).  In  other  words, 
critics  of  laboratory  research  contend  that  laboratory  settings  seldom  yield  data  which  are 
relevant  to  the  prediction,  understanding,  or  control  of  real- world  phenomena.  However, 
Mook  (1983)  argued  that  the  primary  goal  of  laboratory  research  is  to  discover  "whether 
something  can  happen,  rather  than  whether  it  typically  does  happen"  (p.  382).  Moreover, 
the  power  of  the  phenomena  is  demonstrated  by  showing  that  it  can  occur  under 
unnatural  conditions  that  should  preclude  it. 

Besides  the  setting  of  the  study,  another  limitation  lies  with  the  outcome 
participants  received.  Recall,  the  experimenter  informed  participants  that  they  would 
receive  only  one  extra  credit  point  instead  of  the  two  points  that  was  initially  promised  at 
the  outset.  The  change  in  extra  credit  clearly  constitutes  a  violation  of  an  implied  contract 
that  may  promote  in  participants  a  fear  of  mistreatment  and  exploitation.  Consequently, 
participants  may  react  to  the  change  in  extra  credit  by  closing  down  affectively.  In  light 
of  this  circumstance,  offering  a  cash  prize  contingent  on  the  idea  generation  tasks  could 
have  left  the  participants  more  open  to  the  explanation. 

A  third  limitation  lies  with  the  explanation  itself  Note  that  the  explanation  would 
be  categorized  as  a  justification  as  it  does  not  remove  the  responsibility  from  the 
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decision-maker.  Shaw  et  al.  (2003)  showed  that  justifications  are  sometimes  actually  less 
effective  than  excuses.  This  may  explain  why  the  explanation  did  not  have  the  intended 
affective  impact,  and  even  increased  hostility  and  sadness  to  some  degree.  It  may  be  that 
the  predicted  affective  consequences  would  have  been  demonstrated  if  the  explanation 
had  pointed  to  some  outside  event  making  the  allocation  of  2  extra  credit  points 
impossible  (e.g.,  a  change  in  University  policy). 

A  fourth  limitation  lies  in  the  timing  of  the  emotions  measures  relative  to  the 
study  manipulations.  Recall  that  emotions  were  measured  right  after  participants  arrived 
at  the  research  laboratory.  The  second  measurement  of  emotions  occurred  after  both  the 
outcome  induction  (alerting  participants  to  the  reduction  in  credit)  and  the  explanation 
manipulations.  It  may  be  that  the  negative  outcome  created  such  a  strong  change  in  their 
emotions  that  the  explanation  had  little  effect  in  comparison.  Inserting  another  iteration 
of  the  emotions  measures  between  the  outcome  and  explanation  delivery  could  have 
assessed  this  possibility. 

A  fifth  limitation  lies  in  the  potential  reactivity  of  the  method  of  assessment.  That 
is,  the  emotion  measures  likely  focused  participants'  attention  on  their  feeling  states,  or 
the  experimenter's  interest  in  their  feeing  states  (Isen  &  Baron,  1991).  This  may  have 
prevented  obtaining  natural  responses  on  the  second  measurement  of  emotions  or  the 
subsequent  dependent  variables,  or  both.  Designed  with  realistic  responding  in  mind,  this 
note  of  artificially  could  be  counterproductive  to  the  aims  of  this  dissertation.  In  addition, 
the  emotions  measure  might  produce  additional  problems  if  the  request  for  these  ratings 
creates  in  participants  suspicion  about  the  experimenter's  intent.  An  inquiry  about 
emotions  after  the  outcome  induction  might  lead  participants  to  question  the  motives  of 
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the  experimenter,  and  thus  the  measures  might  undermine  the  objectives  for  the  study. 
The  incorporation  of  various  filler  emotions,  such  as  embarrassment,  fear,  and  love, 
could  serve  as  a  means  to  reveal  any  consistent  patterns  to  determine  the  likelihood  of 
demand  characteristics. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  note  that  I  ran  the  sessions  myself,  and  have  no  special 
training  in  acting  or  performing.  The  predicted  effects  of  a  verbal  versus  written 
explanation  were  grounded  in  affective  contagion  processes.  A  trained  actor  who  was 
instructed  to  be  particularly  happy,  warm,  and  effusive  could  have  been  better  at  getting 
participants  to  catch  his  or  her  affect.  While  the  verbal  condition  did  result  in  more  OCB, 
it  may  be  that  my  verbal  delivery  was  to  reserved  to  allow  the  positive  emotions  effects  to 
occur. 

Suggestions  for  Future  Research 

Given  the  failure  to  obtain  significant  results  for  emotions,  it  is  reasonable  to 
speculate  that  the  relationship  between  explanations  and  emotions  is  moderated  by 
variables  not  included  in  this  dissertation.  For  example,  positive  affectivity  (extraversion) 
and  negative  affectivity  (neuroticism;  Watson  et  al.,  1999)  represent  affective 
dispositions  of  individuals,  and  thus  have  the  potential  to  moderate  the  effects  of  the 
explanation  manipulations. 

In  addition  to  examining  affective  dispositions,  traditional  personality  variables 
could  be  moderators  of  explanation  effects.  For  example,  low  levels  of  agreeableness  are 
captured  by  adjectives  like  distrustful,  selfish,  and  unsympathetic  (Goldberg,  1992; 
Saucier,  1994).  In  addition,  Skariicki,  Folger,  and  Tesluk  (1999)  showed  that  individuals 
low  in  agreeableness  are  especially  sensitive  to  injustice  and  more  likely  to  react  strongly 
to  unfair  treatment  than  those  who  are  high  on  agreeableness. 
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In  contrast  to  traditional  personality  variables,  there  are  other  aspects  of  personality 
that  specifically  focus  on  individuals'  reactions  to  an  injustice.  For  example,  Schmitt 
(1996)  introduced  sensitivity  to  befallen  injustice  (SBI)  as  a  way  of  determining  how 
individuals  vary  in  their  sensitivity  to  unfair  treatment.  This  construct  assesses  the 
intensity  of  anger  following  injustice,  the  intrusiveness  of  thoughts  about  unjust  events, 
and  people's  inclination  to  punish  the  agent  of  the  injustice.  In  a  laboratory  study, 
Schmitt  (1996)  treated  participants  unfairly.  The  results  suggested  that  that  participants 
who  scored  most  highly  on  SBI  believed  that  the  injustice  was  more  extreme,  leaving 
them  angrier,  more  resentful,  and  more  inclined  to  address  that  injustice. 


APPENDIX 

CORRELATION  MATRIX  FOR  STUDY  VARIABLES 


Table  A- 1 .  Correlation  matrix  for  study  variables 


Variable 

N 

M 

SD 

1 

2 

3 

1 .  Explanation  Provision 

396 

.79 

.41 

— 

2.  Verbal  Medium 

314 

.68 

.47 

— 

— 

3.  Explanation  Specificity 

314 

.48 

.50 

— 

-.08 

— 

4.  Negative  Emotion  1 

389 

1.30 

.44 

-.08 

-.02 

-.04 

5.  Fear  1 

389 

1.31 

.53 

-.07 

.05 

-.03 

6.  Hostility  1 

389 

1.28 

.44 

-.06 

.01 

.01 

7.  Guilt  1 

389 

1.24 

.50 

-.03 

-.04 

-.09 

8.  Sadness  1 

389 

1.14 

.61 

-.10* 

-.07 

-.03 

9.  Positive  Emotion  1 

389 

2.75 

.76 

.02 

.00 

.02 

10.  Joviality  1 

389 

2.58 

.91 

.06 

-.01 

.00 

1 1 .  Self-Assurance  1 

389 

2.66 

.85 

.01 

.00 

.00 

12.  Attentiveness  1 

389 

3.25 

.77 

-.05 

.04 

.09 

13.  Negative  Emotion  2 

391 

1.32 

.46 

.00 

-.02 

-.07 

14.  Fear  2 

391 

1.27 

.48 

-.05 

.02 

-.07 

15.  Hostility  2 

391 

1.42 

.65 

.06 

.00 

-.04 

16.  Guilt  2 

391 

1.22 

.51 

-.01 

-.04 

-.11* 

17.  Sadness  2 

391 

1.40 

.65 

-.01 

-.06 

-.03 

18.  Positive  Emotion  2 

391 

2.45 

.83 

-.01 

-.01 

.02 

19.  Joviality  2 

391 

2.26 

.95 

.02 

-.03 

.01 

20.  Self-Assurance  2 

391 

2.40 

.89 

.00 

.00 

-.01 

2 1 .  Attentiveness  2 

391 

2.89 

.89 

-.08 

-.01 

.08 

22.  Theft 

371 

.39 

.83 

-.11* 

-.07 

-.02 

23.  OCB 

371 

1.12 

1.10 

.06 

.12* 

.03 

These  correlations  could  not  be  calculated  because  one  variable  is  a  constant. 


* p<  .05,  one-tailed. 
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Table  A-2.  Correlation  matrix  for  study  variables 


Variable 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 .  Explanation  Provision 

2.  Verbal  Medium 

3.  Explanation  Specificity 

4.  Negative  Emotion  1 

5.  Fear  1 

.85* 



6.  Hostility  1 

.84* 

.67* 



7.  Guilt  1 

.85* 

.56* 

.61* 

— 

8.  Sadness  1 

.87* 

.62* 

.62* 

.70* 

— 

9.  Positive  Emotion  1 

.06 

.15* 

.08 

-.02 

.00 

— 

10.  Joviality  1 

.03 

.13* 

.05 

-.03 

-.04 

.94* 

1 1 .  Self- Assurance  1 

.10* 

.16* 

.13* 

.02 

.04 

.89* 

12.  Attentiveness  1 

.03 

.11* 

.00 

-.04 

.01 

.77* 

13.  Negative  Emotion  2 

.87* 

.77* 

.73* 

.72* 

.75* 

.02 

14.  Fear  2 

.76* 

.84* 

.64* 

.52* 

.57* 

.11* 

15.  Hostility  2 

.54* 

.48* 

.58* 

.40* 

.40* 

-.03 

16.  Guilt  2 

.80* 

.62* 

.57* 

.88* 

.64* 

.02 

17.  Sadness  2 

.81* 

.64* 

.61* 

.63* 

.87* 

.00 

18.  Positive  Emotion  2 

.10* 

.18* 

.12* 

.03 

.02 

.88* 

19.  Joviality  2 

.09* 

.18* 

.11* 

.03 

.00 

.84* 

20.  Self-Assurance  2 

.12* 

.17* 

.17* 

.05 

.02 

.81* 

2 1 .  Attentiveness  2 

.05 

.10* 

.04 

-.01 

.04 

.71* 

22.  Theft 

.09* 

.03 

.04 

.12* 

.14* 

.02 

23.  OCB 

-.09 

-.05 

-.13* 

-.06 

-.06 

-.03 

These  correlations  could  not  be  calculated  because  one  variable  is  a  constant. 


*p  <  .05,  one-tailed. 
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Table  A-3.  Correlation  matrix  for  study  variables 

 Variable  10        11         12         13         14  15 

1 .  Explanation  Provision 

2.  Verbal  Medium 

3.  Explanation  Specificity 

4.  Negative  Emotion  1 

5.  Fear  1 

6.  Hostility  1 

7.  Guilt  1 

8.  Sadness  1 

9.  Positive  Emotion  1 

10.  Joviality  1 


1 1 .  Self-Assurance  1 

.73* 

12.  Attentiveness  1 

.62* 

.59* 

13.  Negative  Emotion  2 

-.02 

.06 

.05 

14.  Fear  2 

.09* 

.11* 

.09* 

.80* 

15.  Hostility  2 

-.07 

.01 

-.01 

.79* 

.47* 

16.  Guilt  2 

-.01 

.05 

.03 

.82* 

.60* 

.48* 

17.  Sadness  2 

-.05 

.03 

.05 

.86* 

.63* 

.55* 

18.  Positive  Emotion  2 

.83* 

.79* 

.68* 

-.01 

.15* 

-.13* 

19.  Joviality  2 

.86* 

.68* 

.59* 

-.02 

.17* 

-.15* 

20.  Self-Assurance  2 

.69* 

.86* 

.56* 

.04 

.12* 

-.02 

2 1 .  Attentiveness  2 

.60* 

.59* 

.76* 

-.04 

.10* 

-.19* 

22.  Theft 

.02 

.06 

-.05 

.11* 

.05 

.03 

23.  OCB 

-.02 

-.06 

-.01 

-.10 

-.07 

-.14* 

These  correlations  could  not  be  calculated  because  one  variable  is  a  constant. 
* p<  .05,  one-tailed. 
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Table  A-4.  Correlation  matrix  for  study  variables 

 Variable  16        17         18         19         20  21 

1 .  Explanation  Provision 

2.  Verbal  Medium 

3.  Explanation  Specificity 

4.  Negative  Emotion  1 

5.  Fear  1 

6.  Hostility  1 

7.  Guilt  1 

8.  Sadness  1 

9.  Positive  Emotion  1 

10.  Joviality  1 

1 1 .  Self- Assurance  1 

12.  Attentiveness  1 

13.  Negative  Emotion  2 

14.  Fear  2 

15.  Hostility  2 

16.  Guilt  2 


17.  Sadness  2 

.66* 

18.  Positive  Emotion  2 

.03 

-.04 

19.  Joviality  2 

.03 

-.06 

.95* 

20.  Self-Assurance  2 

.05 

-.02 

.90* 

.76* 

2 1 .  Attentiveness  2 

.00 

-.01 

.83* 

.70* 

.67* 

22.  Theft 

.15* 

.13* 

-.01 

-.03 

.02 

23.  OCB 

-.03 

-.08 

-.04 

-.04 

-.04 

These  correlations  could  not  be  calculated  because  one  variable  is  a  constant. 
* p<  .05,  one-tailed. 
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Table  A-5.  Correlation  matrix  for  study  variables 
 Variable  22  23 

1 .  Explanation  Provision 

2.  Verbal  Medium 

3.  Explanation  Specificity 

4.  Negative  Emotion  1 

5.  Fear  1 

6.  Hostility  1 

7.  Guilt  1 

8.  Sadness  1 

9.  Positive  Emotion  1 

10.  Joviality  1 

1 1 .  Self- Assurance  1 

12.  Attentiveness  1 

13.  Negative  Emotion  2 

14.  Fear  2 

15.  Hostility  2 

16.  Guilt  2 

17.  Sadness  2 

18.  Positive  Emotion  2 

19.  Joviality  2 

20.  Self-Assurance  2 

2 1 .  Attentiveness  2 

22.  Theft 

23.  OCB  -.16* 

These  correlations  could  not  be  calculated  because  one  variable  is  a  constant. 
* p<  .05,  one-tailed. 
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